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JUST PUBLISHED. 


SELECTIONS FROM EDMOND :DMOND AND JULES DE GON- 
mete a G. CAMERON, Froteaqor of French, Princeton a 


INT: RODUCTORY FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Victor E. FRANCOIS, Instructor in French in the Universit = 
Michigan. Price- - - - oe 


D LETTERS OF MADAME DE: SEVIGNE. 
By L.C. hy Bachelier ‘es Lathres, ikooncts’ en Droit de l’Univer- 
site'de France. Price - ~- at Pa Soe 


LEGOUVE AND LABICHE’S LA CIGALE, 
By T. J. Farrar, M.A., tastractor in the Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. Price - - - 2 = $25 


Also to be Issued this Month. 
HEYSE’S L’ARRABIATA. 


By Max LEnTz, Paterson. 


RANKE'’S KAISERWAHL KARLS V. 
Edited by HERMANN. SCHOENFELD, Professor of German in Columbian 
University, Washington. . 


Also the Popular Recent Publications which are being 
so Successfully Introduced. 


BARNES'S NATIONAL VERTICAL. PENMANSHIP. 
Perdozen - lei 
BALDWIN’S READERS. 
Eight Books—one for each year ; Five Books—for ungraded schools, 
REDWAY AND HINMAN'S NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES : 
Elementary $ .60 | Advanced - - $1.25 
OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGIES : 
Primary - $.30 | Intermediate - $.50 | Advanced - $.80 
McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Price - $1.00 


- $ .75 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YorK Cincinnati CuHicaco Boston ATLANTA PorTLAND, ORE. 
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Brief Extracts. 
£R 


PRINCIPLES 
AND METHODS . 


TEACHING 


A Manual for Normal Schools, 
Reading Circles, and the Teach- 
ers of Elementary, Intermeds- 
ate, and Higher Schools. 


By CHAS. D. BOYER, Ph D., 


“ The art of teach- 
ing should have its 
foundations in sci- 
ence.” 
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part in the construc- 
tion of the science in 
which his art is to 


: Professer of Pedagogics, 
have its founda- Keystone State Normal School, 
tions.” Kutztown, Pa. 
i : AUTHOR OF 
“Obedience to prin- Conerete Psychology. 


ciples of philosophy, Psychic Initiative in Education. 
though it be the best 
philosophy, is only 
slavery as long as the 
teacher who submits 
to such laws cannot 
justify these in his 
own consciousness.” 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
716-720 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
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Our Books Receive Commendations From All Quarters 








First Steps in the History of 
Our Country. 


By W.. A: Mowry, Ph.D., and’ A. M. 
Mowry, A.M. .316 pages: 
trated. 60 cents. 


IN THE History or Our CounTRY 


First § 
elotean old tories with such new and eieencuve 
garments that I have aa the whole book as 
matter of entertainmen ct for ita high 


te a a 


Fully illus-,-} 





Stepping Stones to Literature. 


By SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston and C. B. GILBERT, 
Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


“In this series i iad's very oom ete compila- 


tion of in SS ae nerqeiye 
r , whic upon the vi - 
est pleas’ lite: merit." —_W Hat me. 
School . Braintree, 


bs wn mise of no series that I like so much. They 





Historic Pilgrimages in 
New England. 


Among Landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan 
Days, and of the Colonial and Pre-Revo- 
lutionary Periods. By EDw1n M. Bacon, 
12mo.. 486 pp. Over 120 illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.20. 


ad = volume ‘ Historic Pilgrimages in New 
book of great worth. 1s conmaige 
new aeld. mae as 3 su yo =! has 
BeaghtMtan Stet to Up without fer-Gncbos 
can 
Wrxcu, Pres., State Teachers’ Association of New 
Hamphire. 








“The wise and happ me books for which teachers nts. 
wise and happy selecti on of tacks saad the eile, e, C hy are 
Pog aoe ak dams | WAM AMagt ciate | Tic mops oe hat ea sd 
reader.”—E. LANCASTER cipal, Gilbert being eng a A gg 
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MESRRVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING 


November 16, 1898. Adopted for the Public Schools of 
the Boroughs of MANHATTAN and the BRONX. Now 
adopted for all Boroughs of Greater New York. 





Meservey's ‘Text-Books in Book-keeping are used with marked success in Cities and 
pyr aggregating a population of more than 15,000,000, Youare invited to 9 your 

{ witht @ merits of the Meservey's Text- Books. Sample copy will be mailed for examin- 
ation : — and Double Entry, so cts: ; Single Entry, 3octs. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
TILL THEY COME # 


THE ORDERS BY MAIL FOR 


Williams's Choice Literature. 


Generally it requires the work of the professional school-book agent to 
bring even the best of new text- books to the favorable attention of teachers, 
but these books seem to be their own advocates. Every mail brings orders 
from those who, having seen the series, desire to introduce it in their 
schools for supplementary reading. 

Send for samples. We deliver the five books anywhere, b 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 








y mail, on re- 
P 











ceipt of $1.75. Order from us at either New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
or.Chicago, + 
BUTLER, SHELDON & CO. 
TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. | Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue Free— David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


Send for one. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK, 

















It will pay you to 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





a 100 srr FM in 





aaa one 


e ° ¢ 


Mature 


‘S the first book on Nature Study published that gives jeetry 

guidance and at the same timetsin accord with the best peda; 
gogtc thought, Wherever any work in NATURE ts being undertaken 
this book should be in the hands of every teacher. 

Chap. 1.—Preliminary Lessons in Observation ; Chap. II.—Lessons on 
Leaves, Plants, and Fruits; Caap, 11I.—Lessons on Animais Chap. IV, 
The School Museum; Chap. V.—Rainyday Lessons; Cha "ej vi. — Lessons in 
the Schoolyard ; Chap. vil. —Walks with the Children; Chap. VIII,—Col- 
lections during Vacation; Chap. IX.—Devices and Helps i in Nature Study— 
Books of Reference, etc. 

In Chap. II. we find lessons on Seeds, Pods, Berries, Propagation, the 
Daisy. the Gentian, &c, 

In Chap. III. some of the topics are Insects, the Beetle, the Fly, the Grass- 
hopper. the Bee Family, Wasp, Ants, the Dragon Fly, the Turtle, Fishes 
Birds, Bones, ete., etc, 

Inc pegees V. we have lessons on Water, Teeth, Celery, Sulphur, Soap, 
Giass, ose, Rubber, and others. 

Mr. Payne is not only a well-known writer on Science teaching but 
one of the most successful teachers of nature, and the book COMES 
STRAIGHT FROM THE SCHOO!.ROOM, It contains 50 valuable illustra: 
tions: has 200 pages, 1s well printed, and handsomely bound 1n cioth. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., 6! East Ninth Street, New York. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


completo 
aboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 





ESTABLISHED 186i, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205211 Third i. 
NEW YORK. 


mt ye necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, aceording to draw- 





ngs. 
Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 
anes to pant 


FRENCH |= Teaching. French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIAS R. JENKINS, 











851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - ~- NEW YORK. 


Complete catalogue on application. 





Palque Sharpener 
or teachers and 
scholar at e 
neatest, 5 
most dura abie 
cheapest an ‘ot 


Wy er offered. 
xact size as 
shown in cut. Has 
two knives and 
< "gota Of tof der as others 01 
never gets out of order as Be 
in use no complaint ever receiv Ki others 
discarded. wherever the Uniags ner, 
been introduced. Sent seeped, 
on receipt of 8 cents. 8 for $ so 
penrocns, Aeent: wt 204 East 119th St., oyu 
y 
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To Butterfly Lovers. 


COCOONS. 


We will send 10 live cocoons to any address, 
postpaid, for ts cone 





2 Selon wetyphomus 2 Platysamia cecropia 
2 Callosam: promethia 4 Atticus cynthia 


DENTON BROTHERS, Wellesley, Mars 





READERS will confer a faver by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when eom- 
municating with advertisers. 





When you are using a pen all day you want 


the best. This means 


@<- ESTERBROOK’S = 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ‘THEM. : 


“> 


SPE 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL -PEN CO., $332 teitey jo™ 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ee 129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Eastznn Branon: 4% Asutanp Avz., Burraro, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES . 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 

















“ Ng He est, forontoy Can. ’ fe Hebe Ay., Chicago, go, Hh us 7th Ay, Av., iow York City, 72) bg 
ings 19th Si, mn D.O. 120 Sooper Hig. Minnespolia. $90 Stimeon Bik Los Angeles, Cal 
| 
tHe PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 
IF YOU YOU &: k a position or a c _ 9 9f an increased salary, we offer you the services of the 
~~ agency west dson. We are now making selections of first-class 
mene Oo ege and al graduates, for positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. 
pg RR EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (7) Allentown, Pa. 
A REAL HELP FOR TEACHERS AND OFFICIALS 
It is our constant aim to be. We have increased in usefulness d our 
1? ents of su ul existence, If you aré seeking a Teacher or a Position, 
the time to communicate with us Manual and blank for a stamp. 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edward C. Dixon), 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
t bd 
KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : BUREAU 
“TI was in doubt which place to accept, » (your) one at Borden- 
I have taken Rutherford—nearer New York.” 





NEw York Clty: 
town or (your) place at Rutherford. 
ELIZABETH E, MANN. 


Kex.1.o0aa’s Burzav heartily supports and recommends 
candidates. Teachers for September wanted now. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Introduces to srofewers 
Hagens foe, Png 


every, D 
ne as fosteattbon omer pene 
Is to Parente. Cail on or 
Mas, M. J. Youna-Forrton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’, Agency, 
% Union Squanz, New York. 
FoR TEACHERS AND’ SCHOOLS addtess F. 
B, SrautvinG, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, or 
W, E. Davis, 68 State Street, Albany, N. Y., Man- 
agers of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New 
England, Over 3,coo positions filléd. 


TEACHERS | We assiet teachers in soonr. 


Teachers and Govern Pieny Fy bho ee i a 
TERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 126 evash- 
ington St , Chicage. 


GS CHERMERHORN’S tstabtishea 1s 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEst AND Best Known In U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, aEW YORK. 
WANTED to correspond with TxacnEers and 


Emptoyvers. Have filed vacanciesin 
19 States. Operate in every State. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS? AGENOY, 
‘ Memphis, Tenn. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 WASHINGTON STREET, 


























Address H. S. KELLOGG,’ Manager, - No. 61 East NintTH STREET, NEW York. Boston, Mass. 
KINDER(¢ } ARTEN= SCHOOL SUPPLIES | §z7/7#«" FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 
“Pitman’s — Freach 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. ammar and Conversation ”’ 


3 East 14th Street, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. New York. 


Only 75 Left 


of the volume of “ Educational Foundations” for 
1891-2. A great volume equal to about 900 pages of 
an ordinary sized book, full of most valuable articles 
and series of articles on education. The examination 
questions and answers alone would make a good-sized 
volume. We will close out the edition AT 3O 
CENTS EACH, and no more will be printed. 
Those who have preserved later volumes have a last 
opportunity to add this to their set at avery small cost. 
It will prove one of the. most helpful books in any 
teacher's. library. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO, Rducational Publishers, 61H. 9th St. N.Y. 
SEND ONE DOLLAR 2.0 


rae git 
and you 
live within 700 miles by ye Weer ne 208 Oe ee ae 

subject to exam 


ah, yay 00 to $75.00 and ¢ ry} eaees 
pay, fs lt ent, OF es cru 
WE MAKETHISTOPBUGGY * Pty as IN ban moet 


it in 875.00 bassien., 
aa Best Seasoned W skates 




























YEARS will laa iitetime, For! Buggies at $15. band 
OUR $38.90 


"ROEBUCK & CO. tae TSHIGAGO, ILL. 


Be aks oo 


RDER ONE TO 


drees, SEARS, 





and teach 
“dev gs cla- 
m0 paper 
boards, 40c,, cloth 5 _  Fpetpaia. isane Pitman 
& sons, 83 Union 8q., N 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


You want them to be attractive, cenvenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings 
is a book ef plans for school-houses that 
should be studied by Boards ef Education 
and Superintendents before beginning build- 
ing operations. Price, $2.70, postpaid, 

8. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 Bast oth St., New York. 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. . It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
ao numbers a year. socents a year ; Clubs 
ef two or more, 40 cents each. 


E. L. Kawaoec & Ce., 61 KE. oth St, N.Y. 
WeCeVTVUBBete 


Strong EB 


Evidence. 


Its pleasing to note the large and 
constantly gern 4 petouege 
of the Lake Shore ichigan 
Southern Ry. It is strong evidence 
that efforts to please the public by 
providing the best of ge samy J in 
travel are appreciated.. Come and 
ride with us. We’ have the finest 
service and the easiest riding road 
in the whole world. ° 

Our “Book of Trains” cont free) 
will “4 you all ‘about the great 
through trains between’ Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York: and 
_Boston. ‘No ctiange of cars. ~ 
See SMITH, 
SED “ SE PL& TA, Cleveland, 0. 


The latest and best ania for esenin 
ing HOW To SPEAK FRENCH, Gives 1 
tiom and copious vocabularies. 

8, 
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For Sprains, é 
Bruises, Frostbites, Chil- 
 blains, Sore Throats, Colds, 


7 Pond’s Extract 


It is the quickest and surest 
cure for all pain. Avoid 
substitutes. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
THE STANDARD — OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL 80) 
604 E. F., 404, 808, 601 E. . 851, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
ej hohe 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrx Giitotr & Sons, 91 Joun Street, New Yorx. 





CoLLECE ry @THE RETURNED ARMY OF 
SEMINARY 


STUDENTS AND ALUMNI OF 


College Medals and Badges 

Seminary As Awards from 

School Faculty, or 

Class Teacher for Merit 

Fraternity of any institution 
are reminded that pins can be procured, of the manufacturer of any desired 

pattern and at reasonable prices, PINS, FLAGS, BUTTONS, » Write 
vith full particulars to 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 180 Broadway, New York. 








MORGAN & @ ai GEND ONE DOLLAR ssc? 
WRIGHT TIRE eee 


gearand color wanted and nd 
- OUR HIGH-GRADE '99 MODEL 
Ra, Acme Prince bicycle by 


D., sub; ect t to ao 
tion. You can examine 
it at your express office, 
and if found perfectly 
waren at Pov » exactly as 
represen: 


less the FG1.00 
= with order. 
age él. 00 for miles; 
ter or lesser dis- 
in proportion, 
Ri HT’s Highest-Crade, one year guaranteed, pneu- 
= Tire, 22, % or 25-inch Diamond 1}-inch seamless 
Sealy hanger, stal steel adj — es throughout. Wheels, 
bearing throuphout. ‘Acker ball retainers thro’ nest equipment. Index 
od _ made. up or on turn. ig anti-friction, bail-bearing, 
and repair kit. Wheel is finest 
vily ni el I plated on copper. No wheel is more handsome. 
Hi ae om ape LD pe end po Se erin, « IT. 
is our or cheaper ( cycles. No old mode! 
a, $11.75 and 16.95 ully Equi ms for cheaper ycles. Nooldmodele, 


GUT TIRE, Ser opera re SP a ued 12a RIOSLSAL Shs 


are thoroughly 
ean. HOEBUCK & & CO. “INC.) CHICAGO, iLL. 














Royale is so pure, ld and harmless that one 
may drink a whole bettleyut without bad effects. 


WOMEN MADE BEAUTIFUL. 
LOVELY COMPLEXION, 


Pure, Soft, White Skin imparted by using 
DERMA-ROYALE. 


This unrivaled i guepacetion is used by thou- 
sands. It absolutely and permanently removes 
blackheads, freckles, sun spots, redness and tan. 
Cures pimples, eczema, tetter, and produces a 
clear, transparent complexion, which adds charm 
and attraction to } e pl ainest woman. Put up 
in elegant style. Price, $1 per bottle. For sale 
every where. 


ONE BOTTLE FREE 


if you ou will folk tt it hd and help introduceit. Send 
full Pee ee ot dress today, 
The Derma-Roysle Co., Cincinnati, 0. 












OnIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as a 
Tonic and Vitalizer where the 
system has become debilitated 
by exhaustive illness. 
Especially recommended for 
the relief of nervousness and 
exhaustion so common with the 
grip patient. Pleasant to take. 


For Sale by Druggists. 














VOCAL Swans 
pm CLASSICS 


The music is printed on good paper from 
the engraved plates used in printing sheet 
music, Bound in durable, heavy paper, 
cloth back. 


Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 38 songs. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Soprano. —_&1 songs. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Alto. 88 songs. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Tenor. 80 songs. 
Classic Vocal Gems for Bass, 25 songs. 
Song Classics for High Voices, Vol. 1. 

47 songs. 
Song Classics for High Voices, Vol. Hl. 


89 songs. 
Song Classics for Low Voices. 28 songs. 
Send for Catalogue Books of Music. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


seks Th nantly pabtengy saten'ty ‘EE 
¢ mon’ ublication 
Hale. The musical news of the world—reviews, 








MUSIC REV] REVIEW. 


Published monthly. Subscription Price, %.cts. 
a Year. 2c. 8 ae for sample copy, contain- 


All Musical publications. Suihsnsidt atin. : 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - +. BOSTON 
C,H. DITSON&@ CU. - - ~NEW YORK 
J.B. DITSON & CO, + + PHILADELPHIA 
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Music: Its Nature and Influence.* 
By WILLIAM L. ToMLINs. 


Music occupies a distinctive place in education, one 
which no other study can fill. Its chief value to the child 
lies in the fact that it opens to him another avenue of 
expression, revealing to himself and to others new possi- 
bilities. The time-worn view which regarded music as 
an accomplishment only is fast disappearing, ‘and the 
most progressive educators are beginning to realize the 
psychical value of music and to recognize its vital relation 
to general education. 

I believe that the pure singing voice, which hitherto 
has been regarded as the gift of the favored few, is really 
the birthright of the many, by means of which, thru sim- 
ple songs, one may reach the heart of a child, making for 
strength and sincerity as well as sweetness. 

There are thousands upon thousands of children, wo- 
fully ignorant of the wealth and power of their own inner 
natures, whose dream of happiness is to have instead of 
to be. Each of these children has a heart-voice which, in 
its power of expression, may become beautiful beyond 
belief. “The voice which we love and admire as it rings 
with childish laughter, may also express both heart and 
soul, which, awakened to their powers, not only seek to 
voice themselves in melody, but make for self-respect, 
self-reliance, and gelf-mastery. 


A Moral Lever. 


For many years school education was directed almost 
entirely to the development of the child’s mentality, the 
intellectual part of himself. Asa result of such teaching 
the child was enabled to plan, to calculate, to, contrive, 
perhaps to scheme. To be sure, the principles of the kin- 
dergarten and the manual training school have been widely 
adopted, and many of our pupils are taught to do as well 
as to think. In this very wholesome way a channel has 
been formed from purely intellectual work to the outer 
light of action. However, little or nothing has been done 
for development, to direct action of the self, which is a very 
important part of the boy. In it, lying latent, are germs ; 
flower germs and weed germs also, that teacher and par- 
ents are ignorant of, of which even the child himself is 
unconscious ; weed germs that, in the fulness of time 
and under the stimuli of sudden temptations, may spring 
up and even challenge for control of him. 

Now there is a distinct correspondence between the 
inner of music and the inner of the boy; between what 
are known as “time-beats” in music and the boy’s im- 
pulses. By cultivating this relationship to vital activity 
his impulses may be developed ; more than this, they may 
be regulated, steadied if they are flighty, stimulated if 
they are stolid. Thus a kinship is established. Thru 
this kinship the influences of good music may be brought 
to bear on the boy’s better nature, just as sunlight may 
shine right down into the center of a crystal ; and he is 
thereby awakened to higher aim and greater effort. In 
this way he may become filled with the flowers of com- 
panionship and loving service so that when, as may be, 
next year, or ten years hence under the stimuli of temp- 
tation the latent weed germ lifts its head, desiring con- 
trol of the boy, it will fail to find a favorable environment 
and have small chance to grow. For as you may so fill a 
garden bed with weeds that a flower hasn’t a chance ; so, 


* Copyrighted 1899. t 





you may fill it with flowers that the weed hasn’t{jhalf a 
chance. . 
Universality and Power. 


Music is well-nigh universal, it is the language of all 
civilized peoples and is expressed and understood in all 
conditions of life. It goes with us from the cradle to 
the grave. The infant coos while the mother sings.a lul- 
laby; the children have their simple songs of compan- 
ionship ; the lover sings his “sweet sorrow ;” there fol- 
low the anthem, the. battle hymn, and, at the end, the 
dirge. Ruskin says truly that music will not voice that 
which is unwholesome or vulgar. A maiden may mourn 
in song the loss of her lover, but a miser may not sing 
the loss of his gold, for song will not lend itself to the 
expression of a miserly passion. 

The influence of music-does not depend upon our un- 
derstanding of it—rather it understands us, as the larger. 
may encompass the smaller ; as a mother understands her 
child. In our joys it rejoices with us; in our sorrow 
consoles us ; strengthens us always. 

The power of music is as amazing as its universality. 
I stand in the busy thorofare of a great city on a work- 
day when everyone jostles his fellow in the mad rush of 
self-seeking—the strains of an approaching band are heard 
in the distance, and instantly every eye brightens, each 
step becomes buoyant, and the work day is transformed 
“ates holiday. Yet this is accomplished by asingle brass 

and. 

The power of song is very much greater. It has been 
said of John B. Gough, the great temperance orator, 
that he invariably began his powerful address with a num- 
ber. of anecdotes. Mr. Gough’s method had deep mean- 
ing. By stories, heroic, pathetic, humorous, he touched 
his audience from every side, and having gone the whole 
gamut of the emotions, having worked them to a white 
heat, moldable, he struck home with his arguments. And 
yet, what this great orator did in thirty or more minutes, 
Patti, with a verse of “Home, Sweet. Home” would do, 
and do even more effectually, in but a few seconds. 

What is this marvelous song power that, in a simple 
ballad, holds an audience of thousands captive, spell- 
bound ? There you'see a man who came into the concert- 
room, wrought by business anxieties to a nervous tension 
well nigh snapping,—a few lines of the song and he is 
let down, relaxed. Near him, perhaps, a weary woman 
worn out with watching, hardly able to keep her seat for 
lassitude—the same song and she is lifted up, refreshed. 
More than this. For the time being, each and every lis- 
tener in that vast audience is brought to equilibrium. In 
their sympathetic equality with the song and the singer 
they. become equal to each other, and brotherhood as well 
as manhood is established. 

Revelation of Individuality. 

Song is the vocal utterance of the self ; the inner vital 
self ; complete, individual, unique. Standing before you 
—if in manhood measurably complete—my individuality 
is established. I am myself, unique! God has not dupli- 
cated meanywhere. This also is true of each of you and 
of every child in your schools. This is our glory; it is 
also our responsibility. The utterance of this inner, vital 
self is song. — «aie SIR 

I say “complete.” To illustrate-: I take up a ribbon 
of paper, a strip, let us say, six inches long. Used as a 
scale on a local map it may represent six miles, on a map 
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of the world, it may represent six thousand miles, but 
whether inches, miles, or thousands of miles, it has a 
given length, it is finite, measurable. Now I cradle it 
in form to a semicircle, still it is finite. I bring the two 
ends so closely together that but the smallest fraction of 
space imaginable exists between them—finite still. But 
when I join the ends a complete circle is formed, endless, 
symbolizing the infinite. My finger may pass around its 
circumference in a second—sound may encircle it thou- 
sands of times in a second ; light, millionsof times. The 
way is always open for greater speed, farther progress. 

I take up a hand-bell. Striking it to secure complete 
vibration, the response is a song-utterance of—itself, ex- 
pressing its uniqueness, its individuality. It says: “I’m 
a Bell, Be ll, Be ll.” It not only proclaims 
this, but also the quality of its bell-hood, a dull bell, or a 
clear bell, as the case may be. Laying it down and tak- 
ing up a gong, and striking this into complete vibration, it 
gives forth the expression of its individuality. It says: “I’m 
a Gong, Go ng, Go ng.” Returning to ra 
bell: If I hold it so that a part of its circumference is 
muffled by my hand, thus preventing the vibrations from 
passing around and around, no longer the complete circle, 
it ceases to be a bell, it is only part of a bell. Tho it be 
nine-tenths, or ninety-nine hundredths of a circle, it 
is incomplete, a mere fraction. Under a similar condi- 
tion the gong is reduced to the same low level. I strike 
them in turn: “Chink, chink,” neither can be distin- 
guished from the other. There i is no ring, no life, no in- 
dividuality, nothing but a dull “chink ” of commonality. 

(To be Continued.) 


Sr 
Pupil Study in a High School. 

By Myron T. ScuDDER, New Haven, Conn. 
Following the example set by Principal Atkinson, of 
Springfield, Mass., measures were devised last spring for 
securing from the grammar schools reports relating to 
the pupils who were about to enter the high school. The 
following was sent to each grammar school principal and 
was accompanied by a supply of blank forms, one for 
each pupil, printed by a rotary neostyle on letter-size 


paper. 
Letter to Principals. 

The time is drawing near when pupils from your school will 
enter the high school. Few if any of them will be known per- 
sonally to us, yet on our ability to adjust our efforts to their 
needs will depend to some extent their physical, mental, and 
moral welfare. 

I know you will agree with us when we say that if a school 
wishes to accomplish much for a pupil the teachers must be con- 
stantly asking such questions as these: What are this pupil’s 
greatest needs? Are these needs being ministered to by the 
school? What are this pupil’s greatest possibilities ? is the 
school enabling him to realize them ? 4 

Yet how can we give intelligent replies to thesefand similar 
questions unless we know the pupil well ? 

Feeling as we do, that positive injury may attend the school 
life of misunderstood children, and that many do not reach the 
possibilities of which they are capable because more is not known 
of their individual characteristics, we are anxious to get from 
you and your teachers such information about the boys and girls 
who come to us from you as will enable us to deal wisely with 
them when they are transferred to our care. 

If you will fill out the accompanying blanks, one for each pu- 
pil, returning them before the end of the term, I assure you you 
will enable us to surround the entering class at Hillhouse high 
school with a much more helpful environment than would other- 
wise be possible. The work involved is considerable, yet we are 
confident that the teachers will welcome this as a means of co- 
operation between your school and ours in behalf of the young 
people in whom we shall all have hereafter a common interest. 


Hillhouse High School, Very sincerely yours, 
New Haven, Conn. Myron T. ScuppeEr, Principal. 
Blank Form. 
IY Wi asivniintttnivickspluincbesemspecvcevenesooi school, i une, ’98. 











In answering ions please cancel such words or expressions 
as do not apply to this pupil. 
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1. Home conditions: favorable......... unfavorable......... 
home discipline: firm......... VAX tneassde. Pupil is not held down 
to study......... Do this pupil’s parents visit the school or in 
any other way show particular interest in the educational wel- 
fare of the child?......... Comments : 

2. Physical condition : general health......... grows rapidly 
A saee Sie is nervous......... delicate......... has headaches......... 
is defective in sight, hearing......... Has attendance been ir- 
regular because of condition of health? Comments : 

8. Characteristic traits: bright, dull......... quick, slow......... 
ambitious, indifferent......... self-confident, timid......... method- 











Dr. JAMES M. TAYLOR, 


President of Vassar College, who was recently called to the 
Presidency of Brown University, but decided not to 
leave his present post. 


ical, careless......... diligent, indolent......... persevering, easily 
discouraged......... self-controlled, hasty, headstrong......... re- 
fined, coarse......... polite, rude, impudent......... straightfor- 
ward, sly......... Comments : 


4. What can you say of this pupil in respect to the following 
particulars ? 
ASMMPEDLTMROTIRATAG 555555 5 oes canes tees ceeen cee 
NOENRE DONUND 5s5 56d 555 spas Sivaps sevesnpeaewoaroabocsseies 
ii vitins spanvien sceeensebeiiienesiinun 
EE BO MI aiph ai boss bessnnsvesecscssqiasvansdvenenees 
TAD Ge COOENUTRTION csc5esioscossesccssonsssenssovecess 
p MET SR GEGL GERUORTIIR......20s0rcnscvesescscccccensess 
EN Ec nainnakisispstnektcenpnnhaamaennadeensiiesens 
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Note chines disliked or that are distasteful.............. 
Comments : 

6. General behavior......... In what respects may this pupil 

cause trouble or annoyance?......... In case of difficulty in gov- 


7. Outside interests and occupations. Which, if any, of the 
following, takes the pupil’s time to a considerable extent? 
Housework, music lessons, paper route, other work, viz......... 


8. Remarks. 


About 300 of these forms were filled out and returned 
last June to the high school, where, since the opening of 
school in September they have been under constant 
reference. In what respect they actually prove of great 
value to high school teachers may be seen from the fol- 
lowing. It is a character. sketch of a boy summarized 
from one of these forms. 

Traits: “slow, careless ; ambitious, yet easily discour- 
aged.” 

Ability in oral expression: “not good.” 

Written work: Poor. Excels in original work.” 

Remarks: “This boy, all his teachers. felt last year, 
is full of promise. In regular school work he was fair, 
ahd in English (7. ¢., grammar, spelling, penmanship, and 
the mechanics of written work) he is incorrigibly and in- 
sufferably poor. He is inclined to assume a dogged air 
and stop thinking. If he thinks he cannot understand a 
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matter. But he has a fine appreciative mind, full of orig- 
inality and piquancy. For instance in debate he devel- 
oped great readiness and resource. In composition, he 
was of the best as to matter ; as to form, the poorest.” 

Teachers do not need to be told that such an account 
as this of a boy, is of immense value. You come to feel 
that you know him pretty well even before you have seen 
him. And when you have similar sketches of all the 
members of a new class you can set to work with them 
in a much more efficient way than if they were all un- 
known quantities. 

But if you can know these same pupils from the par- 
ent’s standpoint, too, you are still better off. So the 
New Haven teachers thought, and consequently they sent 
the following letter to the parents of all the pupils in the 
high school. 


Letter Accompanying Blanks to Parents. 


Beginning with this school year about 850 pupils are enrolled 
in Hillhouse high school. Nearly 350 of these are entire 
strangers to the teachers, while of the others but little is known 
beyond their deportment in school, their ability to recite their 
lessons, and a few of their more readily observed traits of char- 
acter. Yet we are expected to guide these young people wisely, 
inspire them, help them form useful habits, and at the same 
time guard their health and promote a proper and reasonable 
enjoyment of life. 

Now with this responsibility resting upon us, the best possi- 
ble understanding of the health conditions, characteristic traits, 
and outside interests of our pupils is of such supreme import- 
ance that we are anxious to get from you all the assistance you 
can give. Answers to the questions on the accompanying blank, 
based on a careful consideration of them, will be of great value 
to us and will, we trust, result in a benefit to all parties con- 
cerned. 

We realize that we are putting you to a great deal of trouble 
in asking you to reply to these questions, but as we are seeking in- 
formation that you alone can give, we hope it will be possible for 
you to comply promptly with our request. In answering the 
questions we think it desirable that parents do not confer with 
their children. In each case we would be pleased to have the 
questions answered fully and frankly. 


This is the blank form referred to in the letter : 
Parent’s Memoranda. 
Health Conditions. —Condition of health during the past year 


or two?......... Any tendency to headache?......... Is eye- 
sight or hearing defective?........ . Sleeps about how many 
hours?......00. (From eight to nine hours is a desirable average). 
Is time enough taken to eat a good breakfast before going to 
school?......... Is sufficient recreation and exercise taken each 
a Mention any injurious effects that seem to be 
traceable to school influences or requirements......... On return- 


ing from school is there any headache, nervousness, fretfulness, 
or low spirits?......... Does this appear more marked at the 
end of the week? (If so, and it becomes more noticeable as the 
term progresses, we hope you will inform us of it.) 


School Work.—Care of health and the development of a strong 
physique, especially with girls, is far more important than study. 
Considerations of health should always come first. But health 
permitting, plenty of good, hard study is one of the cardinal 
virtues of school life. Regular study hours at home should be 
established, and conscientiously observed. 


About how much time is spent in study at home in the morn- 
WAR Tinessgs <r In the afternoon?......... In the evening?......... 
Are regular stated study hours observed or is the studying done 
spasmodically?......... Are lessons taken up willingly, or is 
there need of urging on your part?......... Do you think too 
much is required by the school?......... Do you think more time 
could be spent in study without detriment to health?......... 
Which study, if any, is spoken of as most difficult?......... 
Which as easiest? 


Outside Interests—How much time is spent each day in work 
Kind of work?......... Men- 
tion things in which particular interest is permanently shown? 
Is there any specially marked talent or ability shown? 
About how much time is spent in reading books not 
To what extent, if any, is 


eeeeceoee 


Nearly every parent responded. Some answered very 
briefly, in monosyllables as it were ; others answered fully. 
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The deepest interest was manifested, and some very plain 
things were said. Many parents expressed hearty appro- 
val of the plan ; some laid emphasis on matters pertain- 
ing to health, others on methods of conducting recita- 
tions, or on habits and peculiarities of teachers. Some 
spoke of peculiarities in home environment, others dwelt 
on the temperament of the pupil, making suggestions as 
to how he sheuld be managed, etc. Many made grievous 
complaints of over-work, others said the children did not 
have much to do out of school. Taken altogether there 
was thus obtained from these parents a great many help- 
ful hints and suggestions and a good deal of sound peda- 
gogy. Note what this parent says, for instance. Speak- 
ing of his son’s work in recitation, he observes: “ Asked 
too suddenly or sharply he often cannot answer, tho ap- 
pearing to be indifferent or not trying. Has good capa- 
bilities, but needs continual urging and encouraging tc 
—_ up the application necessary to produce good re- 
sults.” 

Then this: “I think my daughter is overworked and | 
will not be at all surprised to receive a poor report. She 
is unable to accomplish all that is given her. She is 
faithful and anxious to please. Yesterday she had to 
leave English unprepared and this morning her English 
teacher naturally wanted to know why, and could, or would 
not understand it, and said she was tired of marking D. 
I do not blame her, but I would suggest that each teacher 
remember a pupil has other lessons to prepare and if 
they make them shorter the pupils will come better pre- 
pared in that special study. Yesterday in algebra she had 
twenty-four examples and to-day fifteen. I know the 
teachers are not entirely to blame, for in a certain time 
just so much ground must be covered. ... Truly this 
is only one case out of many, and she will not be able to 
stand the strain.” . 

Still more interesting, however, than the returns from 
the parents are the answers that came from the pupils 
themselves to the following questions : 


Blank for Pupils. 
To THE PuPIL :—Please answer all these questions frankly and 
honestly as fully as time will permit. 
I. Personal aims and purposes. 


1. Why do you come to school? (Do not answer merely— 
ce} ag CANT RAARMOR NOES! SRR LIZE Oe Es CaP 
2. After leaving school what business or occupation, if any, 
do you expect to follow?.................006 


4. So far as you know have you a weakness or defect in hear- 


ing or sight?......... Have you consulte? a physician in regard 


4, Do you study by yourself or in company with fellow stu- 
GOs croc es cc rapeistnc detissh sngdtcosuadeeuctbavcasgcctapakossacauegise 
5. In what ways do your parents show interest in your school 
I lina cinscinies ceases anrmbaniarestigarteines ncaqunaianresangsnsies 
mm.’ What is the most pleasant feature of your high school 
SI diinii sachet i iiedibrirncascteals test sive neue tananadanh dh eaeiadeuibein en tnaienssdeh 


7. What things, if any, interfere with your making a good 
POEINON too fica on dactnea es sackcas cc cane.acatueaiclassusddancmape grecese 
8. What temptations or inducements to practice deceit do you 
find in school? Speak frankly..............cssccscsccsecscescsereceees 
9. What do you think can and ought to be done to remove or 


10. As you advance in school do you find that you are gaining 
something practical and useful or note......... Give reasons for 
FOOL OMUMIONL 20... csick cited <secdvescsisevee ced ockbeivediedecccsusestiveese 

11. Make any suggestions that occur to you as to improving 


What circumstances - 
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RD Es vocun cua sca snaronbosbhbdsnbanonsneesbaksescuseduassaousnndngessnean 
12. What suggestions would you make in regard to the 


13. Many drop out of school entirely on leaving grammar 
school. What reasons do you hear boys and girls give for not 


14, Think of your favorite teachers ; then, without mention- 
ing names, put down the reasons why you like them.............. 


III. Outside interests. 
1. What kind of work, not school work, are you required to 


2. If you are willing to tell us we would be glad to know how 
FOR GE FONE NIG TDi ccnisnsccccesnesesncncesecqcsescapedocedacs 
3. What musical instrument, if any, do you play?.............. 
4. How often do you take music lessons?..............ssscseeeees 


6. With what organizations and classes (religious, literary,— 
including lessons in elocution, social, dancing, athletic, etc.) are 


Es Ba edit k incre tino soak sisi cin ebaab cewash hess 


‘ania Mention things you have made or done with tools......... 
10. State what kind of a collection (stamps, eggs, etc.) you 
aré making, and tell how extensive it is...............ccceseseeeeeee 
There was no compulsion about this: A pupil could 
answer or not as he pleased. But practically all pupils 
filled the blanks, and a very interesting book could be writ- 
ten on the observations made by these 800 boys and girls. 
Take as an example of the instructiveness of these 
answers, a few of the replies made to this question: 
“Think of your favorite teachers ; then, without mention- 
ing names, put down the reasons why you like them.” 
The replies may be classed under four heads: 


1. The favorite teacher’s attitude towards pupils. 

2. The favorite teacher’s method of conducting recita- 
tion. 

3. The favorite teacher’s manner and temperament. 

4, The favorite teacher’s method of discipline. 

1. The favorite teacher’s attitude towards pupils. 
Here are some characteristic comments. “Just as nice 
in school as out of school.” “They like their scholars 
and do not act as if teaching was a disagreeable occupa- 
tion and the scholars a stupid lot.” “Treat all alike.” 
“Fair, just, cheerful, jolly, patient, uses common sense, 
is a good disciplinarian, strict, allows no fooling.” 

2. The favorite teacher’s method of conducting recita- 
tion. “Explains lessons and makes them clear.” “Is 
definite and explicit.” “Holdg you responsible for every 
part of the lesson.” “Does not talk all the time about 
marks.” “Does not criticize you in class, but talks 
quietly with you after school.” . 

3. The favorite teacher’s manner and temperament. 
“They are not cross.” “Do not make cutting remarks.” 
“Even-tempered and self-controlled.” ‘‘ Not cross when 
you do not know your lesson well.” “If you are embar- 
rassed encourages you.” “Says, please.” “They do not 
fly at you when you make a mistake.” 

4. The favorite teachers’ method of discipline. “Strict 
but not cranky.” “Not always growling and sarcastic if 
you make a mistake.” “We very much dislike a sarcas- 
tic teacher.” “TI like the ones who are very particular.” 
“T like the teacher who is strictest because you have to 
get your lessons or be ashamed.” “They have perfect 
order in the room.” “Keeps the room so quiet that I 
can always make a good recitation.” 

In these replies we have a lot of shrewd common sense. 
No teacher can go thru this grist of papers without get- 
ting a good square look at himself as others see him. In 
short, we are brought here to teacher study, and indeed, a 
good deal of this pupil study work if properly carried on, 
will bring us to the same point and, if taken in the right 
way, will give us an uplift that will result in greater effi- 
ciency and. more real brotherhood. 





*Abstract of an address delivered before the New York Society 
pf Child Study, in joint session with the New York Associated 
Academic Principals, at Syracuse, New York, Wednesday, De- 
cember 28, 1898. 
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Self-Government for the School-Room. 
By S. 8. Woop. 


Thirty odd years ago, and while working my way thru 
the state normal college, at Albany, N. Y.,1 taught for 
a period of four months the village school at Chester, 
Orange county, N. Y. 

Previous to my coming to that school it had been noted 
for its lack of discipline, as well as for its general ineffi- 
ciency. Its enrollment numbered about 60 pupils, ranging 
from four to upwards of twenty years of age. Several 
of them had been in attendance for one to two years 
without having learned even the entire alphabet; and 
the A, B, C classes numbered nearly one-fourth of the 
entire school. 

At the beginning of the second week, I inaugurated a 
series of three-to-five minute talks, several times daily, 
with reference to any matter that seemed most in need of 
general attention. At the outset, these informal discus- 
sions related chiefly to the purpose for which schools are 
instituted, to my duties as the teacher, to the work of 
the school, and to the conditions necessary for its proper 
performance. 

It was explained that while children are developing or 
growing in body, their intellects also need to be developed 
and cultivated ; and that as a means of developing and 
cultivating the various attributes of the mind under the 
most economic or favorable conditions, children are 
brought together in the school-room where the needful 
work may be performed under the supervision of more or 
less skilful teachers. 

It was explained that my mission as their teacher should 
be that of a helper ; and that if I should say or do any- 
thing calculated to injure or hinder the accomplishment 
of anything really beneficial to any or all of them, it 
would be not only their right but their duty to call such 
saying or doing in question. And, for various reasons, my 
pupils were encouraged to be quite as critical of their 
teacher’s conduct, as of any one’s else. In other words, 
I stood with them upon the plane of equality before the 
law ; and neither claimed nor sought favor in this re- 
spect. 

It was announced that as a means of obtaining the best 
possible government of our Chester school, I proposed 
that such government should be whatever its pupils 
should choose to make it. The various relations in and out 
of the school-room were discussed in detail, and all pupils 
were encouraged to specify whatever regulations they 
might wish to have imposed. I freely expressed my own 
opinion with reference to everything offered, but studiously 
refrained from advancing a substitute for any measure 
proposed. In short I dideverything in my power to show 
that while I was anxious that our government should be 
the greatest possible success, I realized the fact that 
nothing could make it so without the hearty support of 
our pupils ; and that, as nothing could interest them so 
much as their own exclusive work, I was determined that 
they should have their own way entirely. In short, I 
trusted them implicitly; and such trust was not be- 
trayed. 

All this occurred so long ago that I do not now recall 
every detail ; but I do remember that my pupils agreed to 
govern themselves in accordance with their own sense of 
the right and wrong that might be involved, with the un- 
derstanding that every one should be at liberty to call in 
question any conduct of another that should be considered 
deserving of criticism. The accused and their accusers usu- 
ally tarriéd with me after school hours for the adjustment 
of any difficulties that had arisen, with the understanding 
that the offender and I finally should be left to settle all 
matters in whatever way we should mutually agree upon, 
with the alternative of a reference of the case to a com- 
mittee of the whole school for disposition, if we should 
fail to reach a conclusion satisfactory to both. 

No written rules or fixed penalties were adopted. No 
one was punished in any way who did not acknowledge 
his consciousness of wrong doing, and the penalty was in- 
variably named by the offender so long as. there seemed . 
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to be a disposition on his part to reform. From our brief 
and informal discussions of social relations, the pupils 
easily inferred that it was wrong to tolerate in a com- 
munity anything that should prove itself to be a constant 
source of harm. When any pupil was found to be incor- 
rigible, in the sense of not manifesting an earnest desire 
to do what he himself admitted to be right, his case was 
referred back to the school (as the source of all authority), 
for final disposition. Our Chester school developed two 
such eases; and after due deliberation, the offenders 
were expelled by an almost unanimous vote of the pupils 
resent. Accordingly the incorrigibles were sent home. 
But on the following day they returned and asked to be 
again admitted to school privileges, promising to do their 
best to reform. The school voted to accept their promises, 
and our former incorrigibles became almost model pupils. 
If no other attempt at self-government in the school- 
room had ever been made, the success in this instance 
was so marked as to leave in my mind no room for a rea- 
sonable doubt either as to its capabilities or as to its 
superiority over enforced obedience to autocratic edicts. 
During the past forty years, I have visited many schools 
without ever having seen less friction, less waste of time, 
more good feeling, harmony, and hearty co-operation, or 
more effective work. Because the pupils had been allowed 
the utmost freedom in governing themselves, they were 
not only interested in the undertaking, but became very 
proud of their accomplishments, and justly so. 


we 
John Ruskin. 


Something worthy must have been done by John 
Ruskin, to draw from eminent men in England, on his 
eighty-first birthday (Feb. 8), so many expressions of af- 
fectionate esteem. An address came from the heads of the 
colleges at Oxford saying that “you may be sure that in 
Oxford the gratitude and reverence with which men 
think of you is ever fresh. You have helped many to 
find in life more happiness than they thought it held, and 
we trust that there is happiness in the latter years of 
your long life. You have taught many to see the wealth 
of beauty in nature and in art, prizing the remembrance 
of it, and we trust that the sights you have best loved 
come back to your memory with unfading beauty. You 
have encouraged many to keep a good heart thru dark days, 
and we trust that the courage of a constant hope is yours.” 

It is a good question to ask, Why is John Ruskin so 
held in such high esteem? And the answer must be 
that he had a moral aim; he was essentially a teacher. 
“He is a man with an ardent sense of duty combined 
with an ardent desire to do good; eager to throw every- 
thing into the form of a general law, but eager also to 
give that general law, directly or indirectly, mystically or 
simply, an ethical bearing and interpretation.” 

“The importance of individual character, the value of 
work in forming it, the supremacy of duty in directing 
it, these are some of the leading moral lessons that Mr. 
Ruskin, like Carlyle, has had to teach. The only liberty 
worth having is founded on personal discipline ; this is 
why he lays so much stress upon the dignity and useful- 
ness of manual labor.” 

“Compassion for the poor is the last word of Mr. 
Ruskin’s books on art as well as of those on morals. To 
help others is to him a delight, and it is one of the noblest 
objects life offers him.” 

“*Sesame and Lilies’ is, and most deservedly so, a fav- 
orite book with the public. Who can ever forget the 
closing passages, in which the poet, looking round about, 
seeing the need of the children even greater than that of 
their elders, bids women go forth into the garden. and 
tend to the flowerets lying broken with their fresh leaves 
torn, set them in order in their little beds, fence them 
from the fierce wind.” 

These criticisms show that his efforts for reform, set 
forth in eloquent and convincing words, have not been 
without results, tho in his latter years he has explained 

+ that depression has come from the fear that nothing has 
come from his work. He is best understood as a teacher 
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of duty rather than of art; thousands have read his 
books with delight and profit who have no taste for or 
education in art. And Mr. Ruskin himself, tho an artist, 
is but partially one ; his first field is ethics, his second, 
art. He begins with art but soon falls back on ethics. 


PARTICULAR CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. In his first volumes, “Modern Painters,” critical acu- 
men was the leading feature; their publication, protesting 
so vehemently against the shallow judgments of writers 
on art begun a new era in the history of art criticism. He 
was recognized as the most stringent and stirring of 
modern critics ; he has done more for art than any art- 
ist ; he caused it to leave its fastidiousness and to deal 
with life and its interests. 

2. Along with his criticisms it was apparent he pos- 
sessed remarkable descriptive power. There are passages 
in “Modern Painters” that are as delectable as pictures. 
Whoever reads his books will thereafter approach nature 
with a new faculty of appreciation, his attention will be 
directed to what he formerly passed by with indifference. 

3. The reader of his “ Modern Painters” may not know 
whether his views concerning art are sound or not, but 
he cannot but be impressed by his magnificent diction. 
The finest prose written during the last fifty years has 
been produced by Mr. Ruskin. He is always striking, 
always eloquent, and capable of sustained flights of im- 
passioned magnetic and powerful writing. 

4. His power of expression is so great that it is not 
surprising that he pours torrents of scorn upon prevalent 
selfishness as exhibited in modern life ; his strictures on 
those holding theories different from his have been severe 
to the point of virulence. He has been capricious and 
at times unreasonable, causing a smile at his want of 
logic and even common sense; his estimates of the re- 
sulta of machinery upon human welfare are as fantastic as 
a child might put forth. 

5. Like Wordsworth he has taught his readers to ap- 
preciate nature. No one during his years has seemed to 
have his capacity for seeing nature instinct with the life 
of its Creator, and for revealing the beauty and meaning 
that exist in it. He is able to penetrate thru the facts 
of nature to their meaning for the artist, and thus stands 
before us with the dignity and purpose of a prophet. He 
can not only see rightly, but express with passion. 

6. A profound religious feeling is apparent in all his 
writings. He does not separate the principles of Biblical 
teaching from the duties of every-day life. Righteous- 
ness is with him a divine principle, eternal and unchange- 
able, like gravitation. Hence his writings enthrone duty, 
reveal goodness, and encourage admiration, hope, and 
love. To pass from criticism of pictures to criticism of 
life becomes natural; he labored intensely and unremit- 
tingly for social reform. He seems to have found his 
philosophy of life in the Bible, and quotes therefrom with 
the ease of Bunyan. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, an acknowledged critic, makes 
philosophy the guiding principle in Ruskin’s mind. 

“Think what we may of this enormous library of print, 
we know that every word of it was put forth of set pur- 
pose without any hidden aim, utterly without fear, and 
wholly without guile ; to make the world a little better, 
to guide, inspire, and teach men, come what might, scoff 
as they would, turn from him as they chose, tho they left 
him alone, a broken old man crying in the wilderness, 
with none to hear or to care. They might think it all 
utterly vain ; we may think much of it was in- vain ; but 
it was always the very heart’s blood of a rare genius and 
a noble soul. * * * His teaching about art has always. 
been a sort of preface to his teaching of honesty, purity, 
discipline and religion. If he inherited great wealth, it 
was only to fling it broadcast to the public or the poor. 
When he had gathered in priceless treasures, he gave 
them away with reckless munificence. When he drank 
in things of beauty in distant lands, it was not to revel in 
them himself, but to share his joy in them with all comers. 
No literary gains of modern times have equaled his. But 
he collected such profits that he might found museums, 
enrich public galleries, and support poor students.” 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


A recent issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL contained a 
note relating to the foreign correspondence work inaugur- 
ated by Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City. Thru 
the efforts of Supt. S. L. Rose, of the Hamilton (Ohio) 
schools, correspondence of a like nature has been carried 
on between pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of our schools, and English and Scotch boys and girls, for 
several years past. This idea of directing pupils’ 
efforts along the line of carrying on intelligent correspond- 
ence with children of a foreign land is certainly worthy 
the highest commendation. It serves a purpose which can 
be obtained only thru foreign travel, an opportunity with- 
in reach of a very small percentage of our public school 
children. 

The pupils of the sixth grade, Columbian school, have 
been quite successful in their correspondence with child- 
ren of the sixthstandard, Edinburgh, Scotland. The fol- 
lowing letter from the headmaster of the Dean public 
school, Edinburgh, shows to what extent the innovation is 
valued by our Scotch friends and educators: 

The packet this time is a little heavier than usual, as I per- 
mitted the pupils to send a Christmas greeting along with each 
note. In their choice of cards I advised them to send you some- 
thing Scotch. You will therefore observe the “Tartan” and 
“Sprigs 0’ Heather.” One of your girls asked for heather, but 
unfortunately the flower season is long past, and there is nothing 
but driedspecimens. Next season, ifall is well, I shall send you 
a box of our bonnie heather. 

I have much pleasure in informing you that the members of 
the Edinburgh school board are most favorably interested in this 
correspondence. They asked for and read specimens of your 
pupils’ notes. One of them afterwards met the Right Hon. Lord 
Reay, chairman of the London school board, and directed his at- 
tention to the matter. Lord Reay was so impressed that he sent 
“i afew of your letters which I had much pleasure in sending 

im. 

I would advise you to communicate with Mr. Rose, your super- 
intendent, and let him know of the above, so that he might, if 
he thinks fit, establish communication with the London board’s 
schools. 

I have much pleasure in sending to you and your staff the com- 
pliments of the season, wishing you a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. ROBERT EDWARDS, 

Edinburgh, Dec. 14,1898. Headmaster Dean Public School. 


Hamilton, Ohio Prin. E. R. GOLDSMITH. 
SP 


Ladies of the Round Table. 


Most of us every-day mortals are prone to be care- 
less in regard to the Queen’s English. Especially among 
school girls and boys is the temptation strong to use the 
oftentimes expressive slang so common all over the coun- 
try. So firmly does this habit cling to its unfortunate 
victim, that one may heedlessly use this questionable 
mode of language at times and places when the author 
would give much to have left the words unsaid. 

The year I was a junior in college some of us girls 
who boarded at Ossian Hall formed a society known as 
“The Ladies of the Round Table.” Like those knights 
of the famous King Arthur we, too, had a worthy aim in 
our sisterhood. There were some twenty of us who sat 
at a large round table in the center of the dining room, 
while the other girls occupied smaller tables at the sides. 
These outcast maidens laughed at us when we boldly 
stated that the object of this new society was the sup- 
pression of all slang and incorrect English among our 
number. She who offended the now fastidious ears of 
the members of the “ Round Table” was obliged to wear 
a bright green rosette of ribbon pinned conspicuously on 
her dress until such time as she could detect another 
victim upon whom to inflict this badge of ignominy. 

At dinner time each was obliged to contribute some 
interesting bit of news—political, scientific, literary, or 
general, or tell a bright story, or otherwise add to the 
information of her hearers. The language of the speak- 
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er must be correct, and no suspicion of slang must creep 
in, no matter how much she longed to resort to this fa- 
miliar mode of utterance. 

Woe to the girl who engrossed with the interest of the 
item then being told, thoughtlessly said to her neighbor : 
“Can you pass the ketch-up ?” 

A shout of triumph from the alert ribbon holder too 
late warned her of her mistake. The amount of inter- 
esting and instructive information contributed in this 
manner is really surprising unless you have tried it, 
There was a great deal of fun in it also, especially among 
room-mates, when one of them wore “the green bow.” 
One girl, who declared that she never opened her mouth 
without making some mistake in her English, had for a 
room-mate a girl who had taught school for seven terms, 
and who was besides a model of propriety and precision. 
Only once did this paragon forget herself and use a bit 
of college slang. All that evening her room-mate pre- 
served a discreet silence—a trial, 1 can assure you—and 
great was her joy when the bit of green was transferred 
to another victim at breakfast the next morning and she 
was free to open her mouth once more. 

At the end of the term the most careless of us noticed 
a marked improvement in our store of knowledge and 
style of English ; while the diffident girl could tell a story 
in a bright, unconscious manner, without letting the point 
of it slip away in her embarrassment. 

When at commencement time the green rosette was 
cut up and divided among the “Ladies of the Round 
Table ” each member cherished -her bit in her big college 
“Memorabilia” as one of the pleasantest souvenirs of 
mingled wit and wisdom. LizzIE T. HUSSEY. 

Maine. 

mg 


Child Suicide in Germany. 


It appears by a cable to a daily paper that during the 
past ten years (’87 to ’96) 407 school children committed 
suicide ; of these 331 were'boys and 76 were girls. These 
children were under fifteen years of age, and all in the 
public or state schools. 

So remarkable and so sad is such a statement that one 
is made speechless. There have been several cases oc- 
curring in this city, and one asksif it is to be a feature of 
the annual reports of school officials to announce the num- 
ber of suicides. 

Germany has been held up before us as the one country 
that knew how to run its schools ; this will lead to ques- 
tioning whether she has got on the right track. But it 
does not follow because 407 school children committed 
suicide that they did it because they were school children. 
Germany is a country where the social conditions are ex- 
ceedingly hard. The children not only see the misery of 
their parents: but feel it, are profoundly affected by it; 
this must be taken into account in considering this start- 
ling statement. 

It is quite possible that the suicide of these children has 
no connection whatever with their education. In Germany 
all children are obliged to go to school; hence statistics 
concerning them may mislead an unthinking person. A 
large number of school children die of consumption, diph- 
theria, etc. What is rightly to be inferred is that the so- 
cial conditions in Germany are exceedingly straining on 
the nerves of even the children ; the struggle for existence 
is very severe. 

But the statement has a lesson to all teachers, There 
is not a school of one hundred pupils but has at least one 
depressed and unhappy. The school is to such the only 
place where they enjoy themselves. Many an adult knows 
what is meant ; he recalls the days when he came to school 
with a heavy burden and while there it was not noticed. 
Bearing this in mind let us endeavor to do something for 
the burden bearer that faces us in the class in arithmetic 
or geography. We may be able to give him courage to 
meet his trials. Let no pupil go away feeling that his 
teacher is not on his side, and is wishing him well. 


New York. F. L. OSBORNE. 
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National Educational Association, 


Los Angeles, July 11.14, 1899. 


Organization and Work of the Local Committee. 


The organization of the local committee of the N. E. 
A. for the entertainment of the delegates to the conven- 
tion to be held in Los Angeles July 11 to 14 has been 
completed with but one exception—the appointment of a 
local press committee. Altho but recently organized, the 
executive committee composed of F. Q. Story, chairman ; 
Charles Silent, H. P. Anderson, J. R. Mathews, Burt Estes 
Horward, C. B. Boothe, C. C. Davis, J. A. Foshay, H. W. 
Frank, E. T. Pierce, and W. H. Housh, has succeeded in 
getting well in hand the greater part of the preliminary 
work to be done preparatory to the entertainment of the 
thousands of educators and others that will visit Southern 
California July next. 

The rapid growth of Los Angeles has made it necessary 
for the members of the hotel committee, H. P. Anderson, 
chairman, to cause a special canvass to be made so that 
the exact rooming capacity of the city could be brought to 
date. Tho this work is not completed, it is believed that 
the canvass will show there are between 300 and 325 
hotels and rooming houses with accommodations for be- 
tween 18,000 and 25,000 people. Added to this will bea 
large number of private houses that will open their doors 
during the convention week. The first material action of 
this committee was the selection of the Westminster 
Hotel, Fourth and Main streets, as the National Head- 
quarters of the N. E. A. This hotel, which is centrally 
located, has 275 rooms, supplied with every convenience 
for the care of visitors, and is in all respects well adapted 
for the purpose for which it is to be used. Thru the rail- 
way and excursion committee, C. B. Boothe, chairman, 
the association has been able to obtain a one fare round 
trip rate plus $2.00, N. E. A. membership, for all points 
in California. This committee is now at work to secure 
an N. E. A. rate from all points outside of California, and 
hopes to be able to report favorably ina few days. In the 
meantime the regular $50 rate plus $2.00 N. E. A. mem- 
bership from all points west of the Missouri river, agreed 
upon by the Western Passenger association, will apply. 

General John R. Mathews, chairman of the committee 
on halls, reports there are 118 halls in the city, each with 
a seating capacity of not less than 150, and that Hazard’s 
Pavilion has been selected as the principal convention hall. 
The committee on music of which Burt Estes Horward is 
chairman, has arrangements under way for a chorus of 
500 voices, and expects to make the musical feature of 
the program of special note. C. C. Davis and his commit- 
tee, who have charge of the printing and badges, have 
offered a premium of $25 for the best design for the asso- 

ciation’s official stationery and button. Bids are being 
asked for on an official guide, of which 20,000 are to be 
printed and distributed. 

J. A. Foshay, of the membership committee, who has 
been in communication with the leading educators of the 
country, expects one of the largest conventions ever held 
by the association. At the last meeting of the local exe- 
cutive committee, he reported a membership of 2,000. 
Charles Silent, chairman of the finance committee, reports 
that he has received assurances from the leading citizens 
and others, offering their financial support. E. T. Pierce, 
chairman of the committee on school books and appliances, 
and W. H. Housh, chairman of the committee on educa- 
tional exhibit, report their work well in hand. 

Arrangements are under way for the establishing of 
California state headquarters, which will be centrally 
located, and will be maintained principally thru the support 
of teachers. 

For information regarding the various departments, 
address LOCAL Executive Committee, or the chairmen 
of the various committees. 

LOCAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE N. E. A. 
\ Los Angeles, Cal., February 21, 1899. 


Official Bulletin, No. 2. 


The executive committee desire to announce the fol- 
lowing as the railroad rates and ticket conditions for the 
Los Angeles convention tendered by the terminal lines,— 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway and the 
Southern Pacific Company, viz: 

RAILROAD RATES AND TICKET CONDITIONS. 

Rate.—One first-class limited fare, plus two dollars 
membership fee, for the round trip—this will be $52.00 
from Missouri river points, with the privilege of diverse 
routes, going and returning by any direct line. 

Routes.—Additional charge will be made for return via 
Shasta route of $12.50 for those who reach Los Angeles 
via El Paso or Deming or Barstow (i. e. via Santa Fe or 
Southern Pacific, Sunset routes), and $17.50 for those 
reaching Los Angeles via Ogden. This additional charge 
will return passengers to Houston, Texas, thru Ogden, 
Texline, and Fort Worth, or thru Ogden, Purcell, and 
Fort Worth ; to Kansas City or Omaha thru Ogden orany 
direct line, and to St. Paul via any northern transcontin- 
ental route. Return tickets to or thru Chicago will be 


-honored from St. Paul as if return was made via the Mis- 


souri river. 

Dates of Sale.—Tickets will be on sale June 25 to July 
8, 1899, inclusive. 

Going Limit.—Passengers must reach Los Angeles not 
later ilo July 11, 1899. 

Return Limit. —The limit of the ticket for return is 
September 4, 1899. 

Stop-Over Privileges. —Stop-overs will be allowed going 
within the transit limit of July 11 and returning within 
the final limit, September 4, at any and all points west of 
and including El Paso, Trinidad, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Cheyenne, and on the return trips at all pointson 
northern transcontinental lines. 

Side Trip.—A side trip to San Diego may be included in 
connection with all routes to Los Angeles for an additional 
rate of three dollars. 

No deposit of tickets will be required at any stage of 
the journey. 

The committee believe, considering the extent and 
scenic character of the territory embraced in the trip, the 
liberal ticket conditions and stop over privileges en route 
and in California, and the extended limit for return, that 
the rate secured is the most favorable ever granted to any 
transcontinental convention or to the National Educa- 
tional Association for any meeting. 

The above proposed rates and ticket conditions are sub- 
ject to the approval of the lines of the Western Passenger 
Association and of the northern transcontinental lines : 
but the committee have assurances of concurrent action 
by these lines as well as by the lines of connecting pas- 
senger associations. 

The Hotel Westminster has been selected as the Na- 
tional Executive Headquarters. 

In addition to the usual financial and other guarantees 
the executive committee have received from various 
sources the most gratifying assurances that all citizens 
and teachers thruout California will unite in giving the 
association a welcome not less cordial and generous than 
that enjoyed in 1888 at San Francisco. 

Emulating the record in 1888 when 4,287 members 
joined the association from California alone the authori- 
ties at Los Angeles have pledged a state membership for 
the current year of 5,000 members, and have already se- 
cured the advanced pledges of a large proportion of that 
number. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the local secre- 
tary, Frank Wiggins, Chamber of Commerce, Los An- 
geles, or to the chairmen of the respective sub-commit- 
tees. 

IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. E. ORAM LYTE, President. 
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The University of Jena has conferred the degree of 
doctor philosophiae honoris causa upon Dr. William T. 
Harris, our national commissioner of education, in recog- 
nition of his eminent services to the cause of education. 
No man in this country is more worthy of the distinction ; 
no one has done more for the promotion of the philosophic 
study of education in America, and it is doubtful whether 
Jena would ever have become so widely known and hon- 
ored as the nursery of scientific pedagogy if it had not 
been for the pioneer work done by Dr. Harris among Eng- 
lish speaking students. He is the American “ philosopher 
among educationists, and the educationist among philos- 
ophers.” 





There is no doubt in the minds of those who have 
studied the situation closely that the feeling in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, at least so far as the law-abiding element is 
concerned, strongly favors harmonious relations with the 
United States. The enthusiasm with which Washington’s 
birthday was celebrated by our Central American friends 
is an unmistakable indication of this fact. A pleasant 
feature at San Juan was the marching of 800 school 
children to the Plaza Colon, where patriotic addresses were 
made by Gen. Eaton, superintendent of schools, the cere- 
mony closing with the singing of “ America.” 





The knowing ones never believed for one moment that 
President Taylor would accept the call to Brown univer- 
sity. The latter institution will find it difficult to secure 
a first-rate president after the unacademic treatment ac- 
corded to Dr. Andrews. A reorganization of the board 
of trustees would seem to be desirable before an offer of 
the presidency is made to any one. 





Supt. E. B. Andrews, of Chicago, believes in making 
the school beautiful without and within ; 

“Tf there is a school yard, and it is not already so, 
manage to get it turfed and, in summer, ‘with daisies 
pied.’ Children, teachers, parents, neighbors, and ma- 
trons will aid you in this. If one season isn’t sufficient 
take two or more. To have a charming school lawn is 
worth years of work. 

“Cultivate beauty also inside the edifice. I join in 
what has been called the ‘craze’ for school-room decora- 
tion. Here, too, if you are careful, tasteful, and persist- 
ent, many will co-operate with you.” 


One’s attitude towards the schools turns very much 
on whether one is looking down the hill up which they 
have thus far come or up the hill where they still ought 
to go. One may feel proud in the one case and 
solicitous in the other, rejo’ce in the movement hitherto 
and grieve that any break should check its triumphant 
advance. We have aright to be gratified ; but no right 
to be satisfied. One of the strongest signs of an un- 
healthy state is perfect satisfaction with an existing 
state. Perfect satisfaction means easy satisfaction ; 
easy satisfaction, a low ideal; a low ideal, cessation 
of growth; and cessation of growth, ‘‘ retrogression ”’ 
and ‘‘ stagnation.”’ FRANK A. HILL. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL expects to continue its custom 
of annually publishing a list of announcements of summer 
schools kept in the interest of teachers desirous of ad- 
vancement. The list for 1899 is being prepared and will 
soon be regularly published in these columns. Managers 
and directors of institutions of this character are requested 
to send all necessary information, such as place, time, 
length of time, course of study, etc., to the Editorial 
Department, 61 East Ninth street, New York. 

SS 


The Over-Education Fear. 


The over-education fear was when the English discour- 
aged much education for the poor. One of the Conway 
school board expressed himself as firmly opposed to much 
education for the reason that there would be a lack of 
stable boys! We note in the London Schoolmaster that a 
Mr, Lewis, of the Ellesmere school board proposed that a 
certain boy be excused from attending school, saying 
“ otherwise, he would be educated above his position.” 
A clergyman on the school board “emphatically protested 
against a member making use of such an expression as 
that a child might be educated above its position. The 
child at present had no position—he had it to make, and 
there was no reason why he should not ultimately rise to 
a higher place than that attained by any member of the 
board. He protested against the assumption that a child 
born in a cottage should always remain a cottager.” 

There is here a noble recognition of the duty of the 
community to give the child the opportunities in the pos- 
session of the community ; and this clergyman recognized 
what many have been too blind to see, that religion and 
morality are dependent on education. This thought was 
expressed ‘in a late address made by the Countess of 
Warwick : 

“T, for one, do not believe in the so-called doctrine of 
‘educating people out of their positions.’ Whatever oc- 
cupation in life a person may be called to, will be the 
better carried on the greater the intelligence which is 
brought to bear upon it. The true effect of realizing 
that all human industries—as it is the function of modern 
scientific education to make people realize—are based 
upon the unswerving laws of nature, is to raise labor 
immeasurably in dignity, and not to degrade the worker 
into a mere automatic. machine. Sooner or later we all 
find what we are fitted for, but never before in the his- 
tory of this country have such opportunities been given 
to all for being fitted into their respective niches in the 
industrial edifice. It isthe aim and purpose of this ed- 
ucation to educate people into their positions and not out 
of them. If any person can be found who can be edu- 
cated out of his or her position, so much the better ; it 
shows that that person was in a wrong position to begin 
with. The parents who think that what was good enough 
for them is good enough for their children are arch 
traitors to their country, and woe be to the nation which 
restrains or fails to foster the development of natural 
faculty in whomsoever it may exist and in whatever 
station its possessor may be found.” 

One of the heavy burdens in England is the cost of 
sustaining the poor ; and it is the general conclusion that 
the chief obstacle in helping the poor has been ignorance 
and the) utter absence of any willingness to make an 
effort. Human beings are too valuable not to have the 
utmost possible made out of them. 
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Mr. Armour’s Gifts. 


The gift of $750,000 in addition to what Mr. Armour 
has already given to the institute he has founded in Chi- 
cago will strike every thinking person as an exceedingly 
wise disposition of money. The institute thus founded 
takes up and continues the work begun in the elementary 
schools of the city. It isa monument to the founder 
that, unlike most monuments, will beat fruit long after 
he has passed away. 

One of our inheritances, as from the past, has been a fancy 
for erecting a mass of stone to prevent the name of some 
individual from passing away from the earth. We believe 
this fancy has reached its maximum. The monuments 
hitherto erected have been from public money ; it is quite 
easy to expend the money of others, and so to take out 
of the public treasury enough for a monument has been 
a common affair. 

Now there are reasons for certain kinds of monuments, 
as the one on Bunker Hill, and the one in Washington to 
the father of our country. But for ordinary dead men 
there is no excuse for piling up a mass of stone. Here 
we see the wisdom of Mr. Armour ; he plans the building 
of a school ; a wise man indeed ! 

It was this aspect of the case that led THE JOURNAL to 
oppose the collection of money in the schools for a monu- 
ment to La Fayette, as was proposed. La Fayette was 
not a great man to start with; he had done nothing of 
especial service to the youth of America. But a deeper 
reason for not locking up $250,000 in a mass of useless 
stone and mortar was that there is a crying need for a 
home for American students in Paris. If this sum had 
been asked for, for a La Fayette home for American 
students, then THE SCHOOL JOURNAL would have applauded. 

But there is a deeper reason for not gathering money 
for such a monument: in this case it would not express 
the feelings of those who sent the money. What inter- 
est have the children of to-day in La Fayette ?_ Why not 
a monument for Baron Steuben ? 

Several years ago THE JOURNAL was asked to further 
the proposition to place a monument to Mrs. Emma Wik 
lard im one of the parks of Troy, N. Y. Remembering 
Mrs. Willard's figure, thinking what the snows and frost 
would do to the countenance of an unhoused statue in a 
few years, thinking how little a statue ina park could 
convey to the usual passerby, a reply was sent advising 
the expenditure of the proposed $15,000 in an educational 
building as a memorial, and this was done. Put your 
monument money into schools, like Mr. Armour. 


ST 


A Farmer’s Son. 


It is a good thing to tell the pupils about a certain boy 
that worked in Prince Edward Island for ten cents a day, 
in threshing on a farm, and glad to get that. Then he 
was glad to get $30 for a year’s work in a store, and 
board with his employer; this was sixty cents a week, or 
ten cents a day. But he was being educated, mark that ; 
and he must have done well, for he was the next year of- 
fered $60 a year, or twenty cents a day. He saved $80 
_ in three years, and went for a year to the Prince of 
Wales’ college in Charlottetown. Here he won a scholar- 
ship, and by keeping the books of a merchant at night he 
managed to complete his course. 

Then he began to teach, and tho getting small wages 
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saved up $100; this he determined to spend in improving 
his education and entered Acadia college, Nova Scotia- 
Here he obtained the Gilchrist scholarship of $500 a year, 
and a course at the University of London. At London 
he won the Hibbard scholarship of $2,000 a year, and a 
term at Heidelberg, Germany. At the end of this period 
he returned to Nova Scotia to a professorship. Then he 
was chosen as the president of Cornell university. Only 
a few days since he was put at the head of a commission 
to report on the Philippines. 
SF 
The English Language. 

A very eloquent Catholic clergyman, Rev. Edward Mc- 
Glynn, of Newburg, N. Y., in a lecture said : 

“The English dominate one-third of all the inhabitable 
globe. We may say to-day that 140,000,000 people speak 
the English tongue. Even Japan is thinking of adopting 
English as a domestic language. Ours is destined to be 
the language of the world. It has strength, elasticity ; is 
sweet, admirable.” 

Another century will doubtless see the English lan- 
guage in use in Japan, China, and India. At some point 
in the future there must be a universal language and 
that will undoubtedly be the English. The Germans have 
long taught English in their public schools, thus insuring 
success to young men who emigrate ; the French have re- 


- luctantly followed this step and found it immensely popu- 


The same movement is debated in Mexico. 
WF 


David H. Cochran, LL.D. 


The resignation of David H. Cochran, LL.D., from 
the presidency of the Polytechnic institute, of Brooklyn, 
will recall to thousands of his pupils the eminent service 
he has rendered. After having been graduated from 
Hamilton college he began to teach. He was principal 
of the noted academy at Fredonia, N. Y.; later, the 
fourth principal of the Albany normal school for two 
years, where his services were of extraordinary value to 
the public school interests of the state. In 1864 he 
accepted the principalship of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
institute. This school he has raised to a high degree of 
of efficiency. 

If Dr. Cochran had aimed simply at the acquirement of 
knowledge and had been content to be a mechanical 
agent thereto, as many are, he would never have achieved 
the high respect paid him by the world, and especially by 
his own pupils. But his effort was to induce a scientific 
mode of thought, to find foundation principles, to reduce 
chaos to order ; with him education was a comprehension 
of our surroundings. A teacher with such aims will ac- 
complish something that will live after him. 

We rejoice that Dr. Cochran is still enjoying good 
health, altho he has spent fifty years in the school-room. 
We congratulate him-on his unvarying success in his 
work. One sentence will rise in the minds of the large 
public which has known him or of him: “Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 


lar. 
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Che Educational Outlook. 








A Unique School. 


Probably the most select school in New York city is situated 
at the corner of Broadway and Eleventh streets. It is con- 
ducted solely for the benefit of the cash boys employed in the 
John Wanamaker dry-goods establishment. Neither the busy 
shopper, who hastens from counter to counter in her eagerness 
to accomplish as much as possible in a day, nor the visitor from 
a distance, who stands and listens to the music of the orches- 
trion dreams that only a few feet away is a genuine school- 
room. But if the visitor should be in the vicinity of the 
orchestrion at about a quarter past eight in the morning, he 
would see some thirty to thirty-five boys hastening from various 
parts of the building to a room at one side of the basement, 
“ going to school.” 

The cash boys’ school is the fulfillment of a plan devised b 
the manager, and carried out by Mr. T. G. Sexton who has ail 
the boys of the Wanamaker establishment under his care. It 
was staried some five months ago, with Miss Alice C. Boutelle, 
as teacher. There are about a hundred cash boys employed in 
the building and these are divided for school purposes into 
three classes, according to their proficiency. Each class is in 
session twice a week, from eight-twenty to about ten o’clock in 
the morning. 

The school-room is provided with tables in place of desks, 
for a large part of the work is done in writing. No text-books 
are used, but pen, pencils, ink and paper are plenty. Of course 
no attempt is made to give the boys a thoro general education, 
but it is the determination of those in charge, that every cash 
boy shall have a chance to learn a good legible handwriting, to 
be able to spell ordinary words correctly, and to master the 
processes of arithmetic so far as these are required by the 
practical business man. 


The school hour opens with a spelling lesson; Miss Boutelle, 


gives out words which are written by the boys on slips of paper. 
These slips they may carry in their pockets until the following 
lesson, two days later, when they re-write the words in spelling 
blanks and this time they are expected to give them without 
mistake. The words are selected with great care, that they 
may be such as will come up in practical business life. For 
instance, a casual glance at a spelling blank showed a listof 
well-known cities, one of geographical names and another of 
terms usedincommerce. Of course the boys work in sixty differ- 
ent departments, so that each is proud ot his knowledge of a 
certain line of goods. ~ It is considered a great distinction, 
therefore, for a boy to be allowed to bring to the school-room a 
list of articles found in his department. Such lists are occa- 
sionally used for lessons. One, taken from the department of 
furs, cloaks, and suits, read as follows: alteration, Persian, 
ulster, figure, dimity, Thibet, inverness, gingham, calico, chev- 
iot, hangers, lining, electric seal, mink, golf, serge, stone-marten, 
cravenette, costume. 

For practice in writing, the boys use copy-books. They are 
allowed preference as to style of writing, whether vertical, 
Spencerian, or the ordinary slant. Inaddition to the copy-book 
work, however, they do a great deal of writing in connection 
with the spelling, in dictation exercises, etc. In arithmetic, 
most of the time is spent on exercisés conducive to rapid cal- 
culaton, together with examples in simple interest. The last 
half hour on Friday is devoted to a spelling match, when any 
words of previous spelling lessons may be called for. This 
contest the boys enjoy thoroly and as a rule they hold their own 
pretty well, tho sometimes a catchy word like “solemn,” or 
“stirrup,” will send half a dozen to their seats atonce In 
fact, the boys are enthusiastic over all the work and the one 
boy who keeps the attendance record and so is allowed to go 
to school every day is considered quite a privileged character. 

As yet, the school is only in its infancy. Some day in the 
near future, Mr. Sexton hopes to have a way provided so that 
all the employees of the establishment under twenty-one years 
of age may be given a chance for further study. The boys are 
divided into three groups, the cash boys who run.errands in 
their several departments, the cadets who are ready for an 
work in the whole establishment for which they may be needed, 
and the stock boys who may be called upon for anything in 
their departments except making sales. At present, only the 
youngest of these, the cash boys, are given this chance for 
study. Still a large number of the older boys were obliged to 
leave school when very young, so that they stand in need of 
the same practice that the cash boys now have. 

And who knows what important positions these fourteen- 

ear old boys may hold in later years? Several of the men 
bo Pa most responsible positions began as cash boys. One, 
who has under his charge several hundred of the employés of 
the establishment, was twenty years ago a cash boy on $2.50 a 
week. He paid $3.00 a week for board and made up the differ- 
ence by selling papers in the morning on his way up to his work 
and at night on his way down. Thus he had a chance for a 
ride most of the time, besides earning the money for his clothes. 
He is only one of many. Hundred of salesmen, aisle manag- 
ers and clerks in John Waakmaber’s and every large dry-goods 
establishment in the country, began by answering the call of 
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“cash,” and this little school in one corner of the Wanamaker 
building may be the means of helping on the boys to positions 
ot greater usefulness in years tocome. 

It may be of interest to know that Mr.Sexton, in hiring a boy 
for the Wanamaker establishment pays very little attention to 
general recommendations. He always accepts a recommenda- 
tion from a teacher, however, as worth considering, for he be- 
lieves that a boy’s teacher knows what he is good for, and how 
capable a worker he will make. In fact, Mr. Sexton would ad- 
vise a boy who wants to enter upon any kind of employment 
to get a recommendation from his teacher, if he can. s 


Summert Boarders. 


The following letter to pupils has been sent out from the 
Cornell University College of Agriculture. Mr. I. P. Roberts 
states, in sending the letter, that itis a step in the university 
extension work toward reaching the children: 


Dear Boys and Girls :-— 

These winter days will soon pass, and the bluebird, the 
martin, and the wren will be here to spend the summer with us. 
We wish you all to consider them as company and to show them 
all the hospitality that you do other visitors. 

A very cordial act would be to build houses for them. We 
have published a leaflet entitled ‘‘ The Birds and I.” We send it 
free to all teachers who ask for it. Ask your teacher if she has 
one, In the leaflet are pictures of various styles of bird houses, 
Some of them are good subjects for drawing lessons. ¢ 

Perhaps your teacher will encourage you to make a drawing of 
some of these to a scale, just as an architect would do for the 
guidance of a carpenter, and later you can build a bird house 
after your drawings, All may not have the tools or the material, 
or the skill to build elaborate and aristocratic bird houses, but 
that need be no barrier of hospitality to those who love birds. In 
our leaflet are designs as simple as an empty fruit can. We wish 
you would talk over this plan with your teacher, your parents 
and your chums. 

The kinds of birds that will set up housekeeping in the homes 
that you provide will harm no one. They are never cross, or 
throw stones, or rob us, but are always happy and have cheer- 
fulsongs. Weare always kind to people having such dispos- 
itions. and why should we not be to birds as well ? 

It will give us great pleasure to receive letters from every boy 
and girl who intends to entertain some birds the coming summer. 
Perhaps your teacher will let you write your letters during your 
language period. You may address us as ‘‘ Dear Uncle” and 
write us as freely as you would some one of whom you are very 
fond. Direct your letter 

BUREAU OF NATURE-STUDY, 
Cornell University, 
IrnHaca, N. Y. 


Detroit’s New School Bill. 


DeEtTrROIT, MicH.—The desire for a better educational system 
took firm hold of Detroit a year ago, and a citizens’ educational 
committee was found to defeat what seemed like an attack on 
the existence of the high school. The committee accomplished 
its purpose, but soon found a larger field of usefulness. 

The remodeling of the entire system was proposed, and the 
committee set to work to study the problem of modern city 
school organization. The result is a bill now before the legis- 
lature, to establish a system of public education in Detroit. Its 
central features, which will be of interest to every school board, 
are as follows: 


The board of education shall consist of eleven members, 
elected at large on a general ticket, at the spring election, on 
nomination by petition of 200 electors, for a term of six years; 
not more than four to be regularly elected at one time. The 
board controls all expenditures, elects by majority vote a super- 
intendent and a business manager, and can remove them by a 
two-thirds: vote. It confirms all appointments by business 
manager, and appointments of directors of schools by the 
superintendent. It can reject all the superintendent’s appoint- 
ments, by a majority vote. It adopts a course of study on 
recommendation of the board of superintendence. The latter 
board consists of the superintendent, whose term is one year, 
followed by successive terms of six years; and three assistants 
called directors of schools, whose terms are one year, followed 
by successive terms of three years. This board recommends 
the course of study, selects text-books and apparatus. 

The business manager has a term of one year, followed by 
terms of four years. He has general management ef the busi- 
ness affairs of the board, enters into contracts for supplies, lots, 
buildings, etc., with the approval of the board. He appoints, 
in the same manner, an architect, consulting engineer, and 
supervisor of buildings. The architect’s and consulting en- 
gineer’s terms are two years, and the building supervisor’s one 
year, followed by four years. 

The board of examiners contains an educational and a busi- 
ness division. The former consists of the superintendent, the 
three directors, and two persons (college — appointed 
by the president of the board of educatidn. This division 
attends to certification and appointment of teachers. The bus- 
iness division, consisting of the superintendent, the consultin 
engineer, and two persons (college graduates, one a mechanica 
engineer) appointed by the president of the voard, attends to 
the appointments of janitors, engineers, and other business 
appointees. 
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The Regents and the Department of Instruction. 


ALBANY, N. Y.— he reportof State Supt. Charles R. Skinner, 
which has just been issued, has some interesting remarks on 
the dual control of the schools by the University of the State 
of New York, known by the more familiar name of the regents, 
and the state department of public instruction, It becomes 
more evident every year that the two departments clash in the 
performance of their duties, because their functions are at 
times almost identical. Supt. Skinner says: 

“The public school maintained by public taxation, no matter 
where situated, ought to be under the supervision and control of 
a single department of the state government. ‘To maintain two 
departments to perform the work which could better be done by 
one, with greater economy to the state and more efficiency, is so 
plainly unwise and against all principles of government that itis 
not only surprising that the state ever entered upon the system 
in 1853, but that it has continued it so long, and that, too, when 
there is so plainly a natural line of demarcation between the 
work to be done by these two departments. 

_“T have earnestly urged that a line of demarcation be estab- 
lished between the work performed by the department of public 
instruction and the university along the following lines : 

‘‘First, that every school maintained by general taxation be 
supervised by and placed under the control of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, which should issue licenses to all 
teachers employed therein, apportion and distribute according to 
statute all public funds raised by state taxation in support there- 
of, and have charge of all professional schools for the training of 
teachers therein, Second, that the univtrsity shail assume the 
care of all school libraries as a part of the general library system 
of the state, of all private schoo)s and every other department of 
educational work not maintained by public taxation, also of all 
examinations in the interest of the citizen for entran@e to the 
professions.” 


Improvement of Rural Schools. 

_BELoIT, Wis.—State Supt. L. D. Harvey has already begun 
his promised crusade for the improvement of the rural schools 
of Wisconsin. At his requesta bill has been introduced in the 
state legislature which, if it becomes law, will abolish the pres- 
ent elective office of county superintendent, and substitute in its 
place district inspectors for the superintendents. The district 
inspectors, instead of being elected by the people, will be ap- 
ete ge by astate board of supervision of common schools. This 

oard will be composed of eleven men,—the professor of ped- 
agogy in the State university; the three members of the state 
board of examiners, and the seven state institute conductors 
connected with the seven state normal schools. This board 
of eleven will have power to divide the state into districts 
restricted only by township boundaries, and to appoint the 
district inspectors. These inspectors must hold state certifi- 
cates and must be experienced teachers and supervisors. They 
will have practically the same powers as the present county 
superintendents, but the districts will comprise fewer schools— 
about seventy—and the salaries will not only be nearly uniform 
thruout the state, but will be somewhat increased. It is ex- 
pected that this plan will give a body of rural school superin- 
tendents well qualified for their work, free from the influence 
of politics, and closely related to the state department of edu- 
cation, while the placing of the appointment of the inspectors 
in the hands of a non-partisan board, the members of which 
hold their positions on the board by virtue of their regular 
connection with different state schools,will prevent the building 
up of a political machine. 

State Supt. Harvey has given many years of thought to vari- 
ous methods for the betterment of the rural schools and this 
plan is the result.. Mr. Harvey is very popular in the state. 
The members of the legislature generally have great confidence 
in his ideas, and it is expected that the bil] will become a law 
in practically its present form. 

The Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association holds its 
annual meeting in Whitewater March 31 and April 1. A 
rousing meeting is expected. The district school problem will 
be discussed by State Supt. Harvey, Pres. Albert Salisbury, of 
the Whitewater normal school, Prof. W. A. Henry, dean of 
agriculture, State university, and others. There will be section 
meeting for the consideration of problems relating to high 
school and grade work. Special features will be an address 
by Editor A. E. Winship, of the . Z£. Journal of Education, 
and renderings by Miss Gaston, an elocutionist from Boston. 
This association stands next in importance to the state asso- 
ciation. 

Supt. Skinner Explains. 


Owing to the fact that there has been some inisunderstanding 
as regards State Supt. Skinner’s position upon women’s vote at 
school meetings, he has made a statement which reads in part 
as follows: 

The statement has been going around among the newspapers 
that I have presented to the legislature the Township bill pre- 
sented in 1896 which takes away from women the right they now 
have to vote at school meetings. Let me say thatI have not 
prepared any such bill and we have no intention ot urging the 
Township bill at present. The Township bill, which was pre- 
sented in 1896, following the plan which had been agitated tor 
many years, provided for the election of school directors at an- 
nual town meetings. This necessitated the use of the Australian 
ballot. No provision was made for a special ballot for women in 
that bill, because it did not occur to us that such a provision 
would be necesssary. Had the bill ever come up for discussion 
either in the committee or in either house a provision would 
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have been inserted. ‘The bill referred to is the cause of all pres- 
ent misunderstanding, due to the failure on the part of a reporter 
to make any distinction between the township system and the pro- 
posed education bill which is now before the legislature. ‘The 
education bill now under considération contains no provision 
abridging in any way the right of women to vote at school 
meetings as guaranteed by the present school law. 


Eastern Art Teachers’ Association. 


At the time of the annual meeting of the New York State 
Art Teachers’ Association in Brooklyn, Feb. 11, the Eastern 
Art Teachers’ Association was organized, to cover all the ‘ter- 
ritory east of Central Ohio and north of Washington. The 
object of the association is the advancement of public art edu. 
cation and its organization is the result of a movement that has 
been in progress for some months. 

At the time of organization a constitution was adopted and a 
committee of sixteen appointed to arrange for the first general 
meeting, to be held in New York in the spring, at which time 
the organization will be perfected by the election of officers. 
Solon P. Davis, of Hartford, Conn., was chosen chairman of 
the committee, James Hall, of Springfield, Mass., secretary, 
and Alfred Vance Churchill, of New York, treasurer. Other 
members of the general committee are: Henry T. Bailey, state 
director of art education for Massachusetts ; James Frederick 
Hopkins, director of drawing in public schools, Boston; Wal- 
ter S. Perry, director of department of fine arts, Pratt institute, 
Brooklyn; W.S. Goodnough, director of drawing in public 
schools, Brooklyn; Dr. James P. Haney. supervisor of manual 
training, New York city; William A Mason, director of draw- 
ing in public schools, Philadelphia; Frank H. Collins, Queens- 
borough, N. Y.; Arthur H. Flint, Polytechnic institute, Brook- 
lyn; Charles F. Wheelock, Albany, N. Y.; Miss Elisa A. Sar- 
— supervisor of drawing at Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Miss Harriett 

. Rice, supervisor of drawing, Providence, R.I.: Miss Sara A. 
Fawcett, supervisor of drawing, Newark, N. J.; Miss Stella 
Skinner, supervisor of drawing, New Haven. 


Vision of School Children. 


LowELL, Mass.—In a talk on physical defects of school 
children at a recent meeting of the public school teachers, 
Supt. A. K. Whitcomb stated that recent tests had shown 45 
per cent. of the Lowell school children the following plans for 
correcting present conditions: 

First, school committees and superintendents, aided, of course, 
by suggestions from teachers, should see that all school-houses, 
or at least all new ones, be well lighted and well ventilated, and 
that the seats, adjustable ones, of course, be so placed that the 
pupils shall receive light from behind and over the left shoulder, 
and never from the front; that all school books shall be well 
printed in large, clear type which shall never be less in size than 
Kohn’s well-known minimum of .c6 of aninchin height for the 
small n ; .or for the width of the main line of the same letter; .03 
for the distance between letters, and .1 for the distance between 
lines. Italics should be absolutely forbidden in all reading for 
beginners. 

Second, teachers should earnestly and constantly strive to re- 
duce to a minimum the inevitable dangers of school life in these 
respects. No working ina poor light should be permitted. If 
the afternoon is cloudy, and the school-room too dark for healthy 
use of the eyes have some general exercises, or dismiss. 


Manual Training for All. 


TOLEDO, Oun10.—The — of Supt. Skinner, of the Toledo 
Manual Training school are very comprehensive. He has 
made such arrangements that anybody in the city who wishes, 
may work in the school. He says: 

“While the Manual Training school program 1s, and will be at 
all times in joint connection with the high school, y<t the train- 
ing is not held exclusively for high school students. It is the 
aim of this institution that all girls and boys, men and women 
who desire to avail themselves of any one of the different 
branches taught within its walls can freely have the opportunity. 

‘“The work for young women, or older women as the case 
might be, is so conducted that it would be of benefit to every 


home if some one of the family could be in attendance in either 


our cooking, sewing, or dressmaking departments. ‘The steno- 
graphy and typewriting departments are also a special fzature, 
and the advantages to be gained in these departments are not 
surpassed by any business college in the state. 

‘Boys and men are not taught to be carpenters, smiths, or ma- 
chinists ; but are taught how to use their hands and brains, at the 
same time, knowing full well some intelligent reason for the ac- 
tion and methods used in every movement. 


New Promotion Rule. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The recent order of the board of edu- 
cation providing for annual, instead of semi-annual promotions 
in the elementary grades, has created considerable discussion 
and indignation. The sectional school boards, it is claimed, 
understand better than the board of education, the needs of the 
pupils, and oppose the rule. The association of school direc- 
tors claims that enforcement of the rule has prevented children 
from being admitted to the schools from lack of accommoda- 
tions due to non-promotions from the lower grades, and that the 
pupils of the lower grades are less able to afford the loss of 
six months’ school time than the pupils of the eighth grade. 
The directors ask each sectional board to request the board of 
education so to modify the rule as to permit mid-winter pro- 
motions in the primary grades. The board inserted a provision 
in its new rule for the promotion of specially bright pupils 
“whenever their progress deinands it.” 
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Manhattan is to havea commercial high school. if the friends 
of the idea in the borough board succeed. Ufon motion of 
Miles M. O’Brien, the board has passed a resolution requesting 
the committee on high schools to form plans for the establish- 
ment.of such a school, and to report as soon as possible. 

The board has adopted a by-law prescribing a study period 
of at least thirty minutes a day, for all pupils beyond the first 
two years. 

The bonuses of $300 and $250 have been ordered paid to all 
principals of elementary schools in charge of thirty or more 
classes. Those who have not been receiving these bonuses 
will be paid from the time they were entitled to them, provided 
that was not before October 1; 1898. The same ‘provision ap- 
plies to the bonus of $30.00 for teachers in charge of boys. 

An exhibition of architectural, mechanical, and freehand 
drawing was held at Senior Evening School No. 58, 317 West 
52nd street, Wednesday evening March 1, at eight o'clock, 
under the direction of Fred’k J. Foster and David H. Ray, the 


instructors. 
Educational Council. 


At the Educational Council meeting of March 18, the topic 
of the last time is to be continued: “Child-Study; Aims, 
Methods and Results.” Papers are to be read as follows: 1. 
“Youth Study in the High School.” Prin. Maurice H. Small, 
Passaic, N.J.; 2. “ Discussion of Youth Study,” Prin. Lin- 
coln E. Rowley, East Orange, N. J. A general discussion of 
the whole subject will follow. 


Schoolmasters’ Club. 


The New York Schoolmasters’ Club will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at the St. Denis, Saturday evening, March 11. 
An address will be delivered by Pres. James H. Canfield, Ohio 
Staite university. 


Schoolmasters’ Association. 


The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and vicinit 
holds its meeting of March 11 at the Brearle school, 
17 W. 44th St., at 10.30 A.M. Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, 
professor of ethics in the Leland Stanford, Jr., university, will 
read a paper on “ Education for the Art of Life.” 


Exercises in Prin. Shiels’s Evening School. 


Public Evening School 7 at the corner of Hester and 
Chrystie streets, held its closing exercises Friday, Feb. 24. 
An exhibit was displayed, particularly valuable in that it did 
not comprise pieces: of special excellence, but the ordinary 
work of every pupil arranged in sets. Very interesting was 
the “‘improvement work,” in which the first and last pages of 
pupils’ dictations and copy books were placed side by side. 

The school employs a principal and thirty-eight teachers. 
Of these twenty-four teach English and the elements of our 
system of government to foreigners, principally those from 
southeastern Europe. The exercises were patriotic in char- 
acter and the enthusiasm and earnestness of the pupils in sal- 
uting the flag and expressing their loyalty to the republic and 
its institutions were a happy commentary on the work being 
accomplished by New York evening schools. ‘ 

Addresses were made by Commissioner Eustis, of the boardo 
education, by Supts. Godwin and Shimer, and by Inspectors 
Homan and Gordon. J. Frank Wright, the veteran principal 
of the day school, made a witty address in awarding the prize 
for the joint debate, and Prin. Albert Shiels referred briefly to 
the character and determination of the pupiis of the neighbor- 
hood. Prof. Crowell, of the Teachers college, and Supts. 
Edson and Meleney were interested listeners, and the exercises 
concluded with “ Home, Sweet Home,” sung by the evening 
school octette and the audience. 


Closing Exercises of Evening School No. 13. 


Female Senior Evening School No.:13, at 239 East Houston 
street, closed its work for the year on the evening of March 1, 
by a reception with vp OD alee addresses and exercises, in the 
main assembly-rooms of the school-building. The school itseif 
is so large that it was impossible to'accommodate everyone in 
any one room the building contains; so the audience was 
divided between the two main assembly-rooms, and the pro- 
gram, rendered by the scholars and others, as it was completed 
in sections in one room, was next given to the audience of the 
second room. 

The exercises consisted of voluntary quotations by the 
scholars, recitations, songs, a violin solo by Paul. Moltka, one 
of Miss Cregin’s day pupils, selections, beautifully rendered, by 
Mr. Magnus Gross’ boys’ violin orchestra, of ublic school, No. 


. 6, and last, but not least, two charming solos by the gifted Miss 


Sophie Cregin, sister of the principal. Indeed, her sweet ex- 
pressive voice was so much appreciated both by the visitors 
and the students, that there is no telling how long the encores 
would have continued had not Supt. Farrell, who presided for 
the evening, expressively pointed to the clock, thus silently 
reminding the pupils that it was time to retire. 

During the evening several addresses were made by Mr. 
Farrell, who expressed himself as well satisfied with the work 
of the school. After the distribution of the pupils’ well-earned 
certificates, Mr. Charles Putzel, chairman of the twenty-fourth 
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district school inspectors, made an interesting address in which 
he stated that no other school in the city could surpass this 
school in the excellence of its work. 

This was the first season of the school under the care of the 
present principal, Miss Rufina A. Cregin, who took the school 
last fall under trying circumstances, as she immediately suc- 
ceeded Miss Pierson, who had filled this position tor seven 
years preceding. Of course, comparisons were instituted, and 
in the beginning Miss Cregin was doubtfully received, but ere a 
few weeks had passed, she had won the hearts of both pupils 
and teachers by her kindness, sympathy, good will, and sincer- 
ity. Under her thoughtful and intelligent care both teachers 
and pupils have spent a happy and profitable winter. Notwith- 
prea the severity of the weather the attendance of the 
school has been uniformly good, many of the scholars not hav- 
ing missed a single evening. 


Dr. Haney on Defective Children. 


Dr. James P. Haney, supervisor of manual training, lectured 
last Thursday to the child study committee of the Normal col- 
lege associate alumnae, on “ Seguin and His Successors.” 


Queens. 


Senator Havens has introduced a bill at Albany, to benefit 
the school system of the boroughs of Queens and Richmond. 
It provides for an increase in the size of of the central board 
from nineteen to twenty-three members, two additional mem- 
bers to come from the towne and Richmond borough boards. 
Section 1,065 of the charter is amended by providing that the 
board of estimate shall make the annual distribution of school 
moneys. «Richmond is allowed to consolidate her three high 
schools if it is deemed expedient. 


Richmond. 


The borough board has decided that several new schools are 
needed in order to furnish adequate accommodations for all 
pupils. Schools 8 and 12 will be enlarged, and an eight-room 
addition will be made to 21. The board of estimate will be 
asked for $50,000 for securing new sites. The night schools 
were discontinued because of small attendance. 


Sr 
Chicago. 
FEDERATION MEETING. 

CuicaGo, ILL.—Handel hall, where the regular meeting of 
the Federation was held, was crowded, showing that the teach- 
ers appreciated the importance of the nominations to be made. 
Miss Burdick’s resigaation was not accepted. Miss Rich 
mond, Miss Goggin, and Miss Lucy Laing were nominated. 

Each vice-president is to have a list of the names of the 
members in her district; the votes are to be made in ink and 
the name crossed off as the vote is cast. ,The voting is to be 
done by the Australian system. It seems rather a disgraceful 
thing that so many precautions for honest voting have to be 
taken. We are supposed to teach honor and how can we do it 
if we have none ourselves and need to be watched and guarded? 

IMPORTANT MEETINGS. 


All this month the key board has been filled with notices of 
“important meetings ’’ from one committee or the other until 
we are fairly bewildered by their multiplicity and in trying to 
decide which is the most important and by going to none. 

One huge mass meeting spent the entire time in deciding 
whether it was a special or a mass meeting. When it was de- 
cided that a “‘mass meeting” was in session they turned Mrs. 
Bratten out of the chair and put Mr. Walker in. But now that 
it was a ‘“‘mass meeting” Mrs. Bratten refused to read the re- 
port of the committee of seventeen on objections, since the re- 
port was for the Federation meeting. The chairman sustained 
her, altho that was what the meeting was called for. The meet- 


. ing then resolved that it did not favor a diminution of the num- 


ber of board members and adjourned, the poor tired out teachers . 
simply having their journey for their pains—Oh, for more or 
less parliamentary law! 

TARDINESS. 


Dr. Andrews submitted a new disciplinary rule to the com- 
mittee, providing that teachers who are late at school ten min- 
utes four times in succession should lose a day’s pay. We are 
wondering what “succession” means, and alter what time the 
ten minutes are counted ? Weconsider ourselves tardy now if we' 
arrive after 8.45 or 1.15, and the teacher who gets in after 9 A. M. 
or 1 P. M. is the exception. 

Many of the teachers in one school received a reprimand 
from the assistant superintenden for tardiness; he sent a note 
requesting their presence at his office and asked for explana- 
tions. Mary E. FITZGERALD. 
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Briefer Notes. 


PATERSON, N. J.—The public school teachers and principals 
have petitioned the commissioners for a raise in salary. They 
say that the requirements for certificates have been raised, the 
course broadened, and more expected of the teachers, ‘‘ without 
a compensating increase in salaries.” The teachers are put to 
considerable added expense to keep their teaching up to the 
required standard, The petition was received in a friendly 
spirit, and if the aldermen will increase the appropriation, the 
salary schedule will probably be revised. 


CuicaGo, ILL.—Philip D. Armour has added $750,000 to his 
previous gifts of $1,500.000 to Armour institute. The gift was 
a surprise to the authorities of the institute, and the president, 
Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, proposes to make the institute the fore- 
most school of technology in the world. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A new organization to be called the 
Connecticut Valley Grammar Masters’ club, has been formed. 
It includes grammar masters from Holyoke, Northampton, 
Westfield, and Springfield, and will take in masters from 
Hampden and Hampshire counties. A permanent organization 
will be formed on March 15 to discuss questions of mutual in- 
terest. 


CuHIcaGo, Itt.—Dr. D. K. Pearsons has donated $25,000 to 
Sheridan college, Sheridan, Wyo., thus making a grand total 
of about $3,000,000, which he has given to American colleges 
in the last ten years. His system of gifts is unique. He gives 
only to the poor colleges, and only on condition that they shall 
raise twice as much as he gives. He has helped many denom- 
inational schools, but has not confined his gifts to any one de- 
nomination, 


EvANSTON, ILL.—AIl the schools of this city are soon to 
have manual training departments. Two years ago manual 
training was first introduced at the Hinman avenue school. 
The Noyes street school is about to equip a department by 
private subscription, The school board furnishes a lighted 
and heated room. 


The council of a Bavarian city has passed a resolution that 
the teeth of poor pupils of the public schools are to be exam- 
ined and cared for free of cost. If the experiment proves a 
success, it is intended that diseases of the ear and throat shall 
be treated in like manner. ® 


Dr. William T. Harris in his annual report (reaching to June 
30, 1898) gives a vast amount of interesting matter. Here are 
a few of the items: 

The increase of pupils, (’96 to ’97) was 257,896. 

The total enrollment was 15,452,426 5 there were besides in 
colleges, universities, high schools, and academies, 802,567. 

An increase in the attendance in colleges and universities 
has gone on for 25 years; in 1897 it was 1,216 for each million 
of inhabitants; the standard has been raised in this time so as 
to require a year more in preparation. There were 18 day 
schools in Alaska; the attendance was 1,216. 


The register of Lehigh university, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
shows an attendance of 325 students, from thirty-one states and 
eleven foreign countries. There are forty-two in the teaching 
staff. The course most largely attended is mechanical engineer- 
ing. A list of the graduates of the university, 1028 in number 
during the thirty-three years of its existence, indicates that this 
institution is exerting a very marked influence on the industrial 
development of the United States, and also of foreign countries. 
Provision is made for free tuition of those who are unable to 
pay for it, and also for loans of money to needy students. 


In a surprisingly short time Zhe Journal of Germanic Phil- 
ology has won for itself a place among the leading scientific 
language publications of the world. When the journal was 
first issued, many questioned the feasibility of the undertaking 
on the ground that linguistic research was confined to compar- 
atively few men in America. This impression has proved er- 
roneous from the fact that the publication has had more con. 
tributions of a high order than it could possibly print and that 
the editors are seriously thinking of issuing two numbers 
quarterly instead of one. Number two of the second vol- 
ume has just appeared. It is of a high character thruout. 
Probably the most important contribution is that of Prof. von 
Klenze on “ Literature on the Nature Sense,” which is of the 
greatest importance to all students of literature. 


A Fine Art Collection. 


One of the most attractive art catalogs of the year is the 
Hanfstaengl catalog of pictures suitable for school-room 
decoration. It contains a number of fine reproductions of 
carbon prints from the masterpieces and other pictures famous 
for their subjects or authors. The catalog is classified by sub- 
jects and also contains a list of reproductions of pictures in the 

alleries of Dresden, Amsterdam, The Hague, London, Munich, 

erlin, and other art centers. The catalog itself is a work of 
art. It is issued by the Franz Hanfstaengl Fine Art Publish- 
ing House, 114 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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The Higher Education, by Professor Ladd, psychologist and 
philosopher, for many years and at present a teacher at Yale 
university, is a small volume that every progressive, critical 
worker in any school should place on his summer’s reading list. 
This volume is organic in its underlying thought, but not in its 
manner of preparation. It exhibits a wide range of interests, 
as is seen in the titles of the four essays which fill the volume: 
“The Development of the American University,” “The Place of 
the Fitting School in American Education,” “Education, New 
and Old,” and “The Essentials of a Modern Liberal Education.” 
These essays, prepared during a period of more than ten years, 
are here reprinted, with “unimportant verbal changes,” as they 
appeared in several magazines. They give an entertaining and 
stately discussion of certain truths in pedagogy, which the 
author states thus: “First, there are some settled and perman- 
ent principles which belong to all educational systems in all 
times ; and we may know what these principles are. Second. 
every age and every country, has its own problems which con- 
cern the actual application of these unchanging principles, in 
an institutional way, to its own demands and necessities... . . 
And, third, nothing but practical wisdom..... will solve for 
us, in this country and to-day, our educational problems” (Pre- 
face). This collection of essays is timely, in that it may be re- 
garded, in a partial manner, as a defence of the pedagogy of 
the ancient institution of which the author is a distinguished 
member. In it is found a rational account of Yale’s traditional 
conservatism. (Scribner’s Sons, New: York. 142, pp., $1.00 net.) 

Discussions in Education, by Francis A. Walker, Ph. D., LL. D., 
late president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
edited by James Phinney Monroe. Few men have exerted a 
wider influence on education than Gen. Walker, the honored 
commander, the noted economist, the skilled administrator. A 
rare man, possessed of accurate scholarship combined with ex- 
ceeding breadth of view, he could adapt himself to the specific 
details of the president’s duties, so that he excelled as a leader 
both in peace and in war. While insisting upon proper atten- 
tion to his. own specialty, his judgment assigned it its relative 
place in the field of education, so that he always advocated the 
broadest intellectual training. Such a man naturally received 
numerous invitations to give occasional addresses upon various 
phases of the educational progress of his day, and he frequently 
joined in the discussions of measures of reform or progress pro- 
posed in the various systems. Most of these addresses were 
published, at the time of their delivery, in some magazine, but 
showing such results of ripe scholarship and profound thinking, 
they have too great a value for ephemeral literature only. The 
most important of them have been carefully selected by the 
editor and given a permanent form. Of these, the discussions 
on the relations of technical training to true scholarship and 
liberal study, and those treating of the serious problems of the 
colleges, possess the highest value. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York city.) 

The First School Year for training schools and primary teach- 
ers was written by Anna B. Thomas, primary training teacher in 
the California (Pa.) state normal school. It is a boxk of over 
100 pages, and is the result of the author’s work in providing an 
outline of first year studies for the guidance of practice teach- 
ers in atraining school. It is arranged in five groups, nature 
study, literature and history number, language and the arts. 
These studies are correlated and planned for each month, from 
September to May inclusive. An abundance of good teaching 
material is given, and on.every page is found suggestive outlines 
and teaching hints. The book will prove exceedingly suggest- 
ive and helpful to any teacher who is not satisfied with the dull 
routine of mechanical text-book work, but who aspires to make 
the studies of the school interesting and profitable. It is printed 
with wide margins, affording ample space for changes in teach- 
ing material, etc., so that the teacher can adapt the book to his 
own needs. (State normal school, California, Pa. Price, 80 
cents. ; 

W. H. Hershman’s Manual of Nature Study is intended to ac- 
company the course of study for the city and town schools of 
Indiana. It is a syllabus of work in plant and animal life, 
physiology, geography, and weather study. Two objects are 
kept in mind—to arouse and cultivate the habit of observation, 
and to impress the facts thus acquired on the mind. The book 
is an outgrowth of a thoro appreciation of the needs of the 
child in this branch of school work. (A. Flanagan, Chicago. 
Cloth, 35 cents ; paper, 25 cents.) 


A good friend of teachers in the spring is Hood's Sarsaparilla 
because it cures all humors and tones up the system. 
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“‘ Hiawatha’s Hunting. 


Dramatized by pupils of the Fort Wayne, Ind., Training School, 
Miss Myrtle Haines, teacher. 

























The dramatization of Hiawatha’s hunting was planned 
for first grade children. They had been studying the 


story as literature, and the main purpose of the game was 
to fix with them the sequence of action previously worked 
out. 

They were all interested and delighted when told they 


THE TREES. 
‘*Into the Forest.” 


were to act “Hiawatha Killing the Deer.” When told 
that each one might take a part, the interest was increased, 
for he thus felt that he was an important factor in the 
game. This fact alone would be sufficient in favor of its 
being given to children. 

Four little boys represented the characters of Hiawa 
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tha, the deer, the rabbit, the squirrel ; a little girl in red 
was the robin, another in blue was the bluebird. Five of 
the shorter girls were alder-bushes. The rest of the class 





THE Birpbs. 


‘‘ Sang the Robin, sang the Bluebird, 
Do not shoot us, Hiawatha.” 


stood promiscuously about as trees, with their arms ex- 
tended upwards for branches and their fingers moving to 
imitate the fluttering of leaves. The bushes stood in a 
group near the downward flight of stairs, at the end of the 
hall, the stairs serving for a river. The children all knew 
what to do, for they understood perfectly the story and 
the sequence of action as given by the poet. 
As the children (trees, birds, etc.), recited ° 


“Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha, 
Proudly with his bow and arrows ;” 





THE RABBIT. 
‘*Do not Shoot Me, Hiawatha.” 


Hiawatha, with a pointer for his bow, walked proudly 
thru theforest. The bluebird and the robin waved their 
arms and flitted in front of himsinging, “ Do not shoot us, 
Hiawatha.” Next, the squirrel ran across his path laugh- 
ing, “Do not shoot me, Hiawatha,” and the trees were all 
of this time waving their branches and fluttering their 
leaves. _ 

As Hiawatha advanced stealthily thru the forest with 
eyes on the ground, the class recited: 


“But he heeded not, nor heard them. 
For his thoughts were with the red deer ; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 
Leading downward to the river, 
And as one in slumber walked he.” 


As he secreted himself behind the alder-bushes, the 
class gave :— 


“ Hidden in the alder-bushes, 
There he waited till the deer came.” 


[Selections from 
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As the deer entered the forest, they continued, 


“Till he saw two antlers lifted, 
Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward, 
And a deer came down the pathway, 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 
Like the birch-leaf palpitated, 
As the deer came down the pathway.” 





THE ALDER BUSHES, 


Hiawatha -arose, aimed his arrow, the deer leaped to 
meet it, and fell to the ground, as the following verses 
were given : 


“Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow ; 
Scarce a twig moved with the motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 
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But the wary roebuck started, 
Stamped with all his hoofs together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow ; 
Ah! the singing, fatal arrow, 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stung 
him!” 

Then came a pause in action 

as the recitation continued, : 


“ Dead he lay there in the forest, 
By the ford across the river ; 
Beat his timid heart no longer.” 


During the concluding lines, 
Hiawatha lifted the deer and 
took him, back thru the forest. y 


“But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted 
As he bore the red deer home- 

ward.” 


The interest during the ac- 
tion was intense, every child for 
the time losing himself in his 
assumed character. 

The following language cycle 





HIAWATHA. a 
“As Onein Slumber  W&8 developed after this drama- 
Walked He.” tization. It was not intended 


to be extremely analytic, but 
the principal actions, from the formation of the purpose 
to kill the deer, to the fulfilling of 
that purpose, were worked out in 
proper sequence. 
1. Hiawatha takes the bow and 
arrows. 
2. He walks proudly all alone 
into the forest. 
3. The robin and the bluebird 
sing, “Do not shoot us, Hiawatha.” 
4, The squirrel says. “Do not 
shoot me, Hiawatha.” 
5. The rabbit says, “Do not 
shoot me, Hiawatha.” 
6. He neither heeds nor hears 
them. 
7. He thinks only of the red 
deer. ; 
8. He finds the tracks. 
9. He follows them to the ford 
by the river. 
10. He hides behind the alder- 
bushes. = 
11. He waits for the deer. 
12. He sees two antlers. 





13. H t THE DEER. 
. Fe sees two eyes. “Till He Saw Two Ant- 
14. He sees two nostrils. lers Lifted.” 


15. His heart flutters. 

16. He rises upon one knee. 

17. He draws his bow and arrow. 

18. He aims. 

19. He shoots. 

. He kills the deer. 

21. His heart throbs with joy. 

. He carries the red deer homeward. 


SF 
Signs of Spring. 
By Frank H. SWEET, Va. 


What are the signs of spring What are the signs of spring 
time ? time ? 
Blossoms all a-blow, Breezy joyousness, 
Birds in branches liltingrhyme Songsters from some warmer 
To the brooks below, clime 
Bobolinks in meadow lands, In their gala dress, 
Sunshine everywhere, Fragrant odors all around. 
Swallows circling round in Breezes soft and low, 
bands Feet that dance across the 
In the upper air. ground, 
If we will or no. 
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Interesting Notes. 


The Alaskan Boundary. 


The British foreign office announces that 
the Anglo-American high commission, 
which adjourned recently to meet in Quebec 
on Aug. 2, made substantial progress 
toward the settlement of the many ques- 
tions on which it has been’ engaged. 
It was impossible to agree upon the 
settlement of the Alaska boundary ques- 
tion, and the commissioners came to 
no agreement for submitting the matter to 
arbitration. The British wanted it referred 
to arbitrators on terms similar to those of 
the Venezuela arbitration, which, providing 
as they do for an umpire, would insure the 
certainty ofa final disposition of the matter. 
The United States, on the other hand. 
thought that the local conditionsin Alaska 
were so different that some modification 
of the Venezuela agreement should be 
made. They wanted six eminent jurists 
appointed, three on each side, without an 
umpire. 


Oklahoma to Apply for Statehood. 


Oklahoma is. preparing for a constitu- 
tional convention in June and a state elec- 
tion in October ona proposition to go to 
Congress and “demand” admission in De- 
cember. This territory cast a total vote in 
1896 of 53,702, and in 1898 of 48,813. The 
advocates of statehood for Oklahoma com- 
pare these figures with those of several 
states. Nevada cast only 10,000 votes last 
November, Wyoming 20,000, Delaware 
34,000, Idaho 40,000, and North Dakota 
47,000, Both Wyoming and Idaho allow 
women to vote. 


The Pope’s Letter to Cardinal Gibbons. 


™ Pope Leo XIII. has written a letter to 
Cardinal Gibbons, which is looked upon as 
one of warning and correction with refer- 
ence to the “ Life of Father Hecker.” He 
carefully distinguishes between the doc. 
trinal aspects of the new theories and 
questions of practical discipline. He 
strongly urges the impossibility of a change 
in the former. While admitting that the 
church has always recognized and acted 
upon the necessity of adapting certain 
points of discipline to modern require- 
ments, it rests with the church. he points 
out, and not with individuals, to determine 
how jand when such adaptations can be 
made. 


Founder of the Chautauqua Assembly. 


The death of Lewis Miller, founder of 
Chautauqua, inventor, wealthy manufac- 
turer, and philan- 
thropist, of Akron, 
Ohio, occurred re- 
cently. Mr. Miller 
founded the Chautau- 
qua assembly in con- 
— with Bishop 

incent, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal 
church. He was the 
president of Chau- 
tauqua since its foun- 
dation in 1874. His idea for an assembly 
of this kind sprang from a Sunday school 
which he established in his home in Akron. 
He designed the school‘oom. which was 
for years the only one of its kind. It was 
in form semicircular, with partitions not 
unlike the ribs of afan. These partitions 
separated the class-rooms, so that each 
class was in a little room by itself. The 
partitions were movable, so that in a min- 
ute or two, the rooms could all be thrown 
into one. Mr. Miller gave great sums in 
aid of charitable and educational work. 


Chinese Who Fought at Manila. 


When Rear Admiral Dewey’s fleet fought 
the Spanish fleet in Manila bay on May I, 
1898, there were on board the Olympia and 
other vessels of the squadron about fifty 
Chinese who took the parts assigned them 
with such fervor, indifference to danger, 
and devotion to duty that the heart of the 
commanding officer was touched. Under 
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ATATATAS 


Use Ivory Soap. It floats. 






Nature intends women to have beautiful and painless 
feet as well as beautiful hands, and they should not be 
spoiled when childhood is left behind. 


water ; wipe every part carefully with a cloth covered 
with Ivory Soap; rinse in clear warm water and rub until 
they are ina glow. Avoid shoes that press uncomfortably, 
as they will cause deformity, also those that are too loose. 


Copyright, 1893, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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the law, however, they cannot enter the 
United States. Rear Admiral Dewey has 
put in a plea for them, urging that they be 
admitted to the United States. He says 
that “ these men who haveshowed courage 
and energy in the face of an enemy are at 
least wortey of the treatment-accorded any 
citizen of any other country who does not 
come to our shores as a mendicant or under 
labor contract.” It would seem an act of 
justice for Congress to make an exception 
in their case. 


War on Wolves in the West. 


At their annual convention at Denver a 
year ago the stockmen of the United States 
recommended laws to aid in the extermin- 
ation of wolves in the Western and North- 
western states. South Dakota is the first 
state to pass such a law. 

In the region west of the Missouri river, 
which is outside of the Black Hills, given 
up almost wholly to stock raising, the cat- 
tlemen and sheepmen will more than double 
the state bounty from their own pockets. 
For years they have carried on a vigorous 
warfare against wolves by paying liberal 
bounties for the killing of the animals. 
Many hunters were induced by these boun- 
ties to enter the business of an gy and 
hunting. The assessments became a heavy 
charge and hence their appeal to the state 
for aid. * 


No Executions in the Army. 


So far as crime was concerned, Judge 
Advocate General Lieber finds that .our 
army made a very credicable record durin 
the war with Spain. The war pass 





without the execution of a single soldier 





on account of military crimes. This is 


believed to be without parallel in history. 
There were crimes committed, but they 
were not actuated by malice or premedita- 
tion, and there were no desertions because 
of cowardice or treachery. 


Rewarded by the Emperor. 


The Emperor Francis Joseph has just 
decorated Frau Spurny with the Order of 
” the Golden Cross of 
Merit. She is to Aus 
tria what the Baroness 
de Hirsch is to England 
,and her co-religionists 
in America. For the 
z last eighteen years she 
has devoted her wealth 
and time to the amelior- 
ation of the condition 
of the poor of Vienna 
and otherlarge Austrian 
cities. In recognition of her services the 
emperor has bestowed upon her the high- 
est order that can be given to women who 
are not of the nobility. 


“Origin of the Postal-Card. 


On January 27, a quiet jubilee was cele- 
brated in Vienna by an Austrian professor, 
Dr. Emanuel ‘Herrmann, on the thirtieth 
anniversary of his invention of the postal 
card. On Verntery 26, 1869, he made known 
his idea of an open stamped card. The 
suggestion was immediately accepted by 
the Austrian post director, and the card 
rapidly found its way to England, Ger- 
many, France, America, and Japan. The 
postal-card has developed into the reply 
a and latterly into the popular picture 
card. 





Erau Caroline Sputoy 
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Tus Scoot Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
mamas che ear it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight ) 
in June, a private school number in September, a - 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 


in May and June. It has in every state and 
in nearly all foreign 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


* Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
Scuoo. JournaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. aorggen 1 as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 











Interesting Notes. 


Nicaragua. 


Now that the canal.is talked of,sall facts 
about Nicaragua will be wanted. It covers 
47,600 square miles, N. Y. state 47,600; the 
U. S. sends about 1.5 million dollars worth 
of things there and they send about the 
same value back every year. We send 
them farm implements, wheat flour, provi- 
sions, chemicals, cotton goods, and shoes, 
machinery, petroleum, vegetables (canned 
tomatoes largely) and confectionery, gun- 
powder, a few maps and books. They send 
us rubber, coffee, wood, bananas, and 
cocoanuts, England and Germany send 
her more things than we do; she sends more 
to Germany than to us; her population is 


375,000. 





Pears’ 

. Pretty boxes and odors are 
used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if he saw them 
undisguised. Beware of asoap 
that depends on something out- 
side of it, 

Pears’, the finest soap in the 
world is scented or not as you 
wish ; and the money is’ in the 
merchandise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, eapecigily draggiste; 
all sorts of people are using jt, 





The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 


of continued scientific research 
has produced is Molles’s, 

It is not sold in 

bulk, but 

passes in 


a sealed 





i oval bottle di- 
rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer} 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





Vegetable Ivory. 

One of the industries of Germany is the 
making of buttons from vegetable ivory, 
but most of the processes are kept secret. 
A palm tree grows in South America that 
has a seed of white material as hard as 
ivory and it takes a fine polish. The shell 
is torn off by revolving the nuts in an iron 
drum; then they are cut out and turned, 
then dyed. 

Benefiting the Hair. 

Various means have been tried to im- 
prove the condition of the hair, or to pre- 
vent its deterioration. One of the best 
appliances is Packer’s Tar Soap. The 
plan followed by the editor is to rub 
vaseline into the scalp thorely on retiring 
at night; in the morning use Packer’s Tar 
Soap with warm water. This may leave 
the hair too dry; if so, use a little almond 
oil, or a little vaseline. This plan removes 
the dandruff, stimulates the growth of the 
hair in many cases starting a new growth. 
This plan should be followed every week. 
This soap is of a very superior kind and is 
valuable for many other purposes than the 
one described. 


The famous Vick Seed House, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., celebrates its fiftieth year in 
a particularly happy fashion by sending 
out a jubilee edition of the Garden and 
Floral Guide. This gives twenty-four 
pages lithographed in colors, and nearly a 

undred more pages filled with handsome 
half-tone illustrations. A new plan recently 
adopted by Vick is to sell the vegetable 
seeds by the quantity, by which the buyer 
gets more for his money than in the old 
method of packages. 

The Power of a Hurricane. 

It is estimated that a force fully equal to 
four hundred and seventy-three million 
horse power was developed in a West In- 
dian hurricane. This is about fifteen 
times the power that is creatable by all the 
means within the range of man’s capabili- 
ities during the same time. Were steam, 
water, windmills, and the strength of all 
men and all animals combined they could 
not at all approach the tremendous force 
exerted by this terrible storm. 


Pictures of Moving Objects. 

One of the latest productions of scien- 
tific e otography is known as the biograph, 
which, like the kinetoscope, reproduces a 
series of photographs upon a screen, so 
that one seems, in looking upon them to 
see actual living, moving beings. The veri- 
similitude is almost perfect, barring a little 
haziness and vibration. 

During the Teething Period. 
Mrs, WINSLOw’s SOOTHING Syrup has been 
used for over Firry YEarRs by MI tions of 
Moruers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SooTHES 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Parin, Cures Winp Co tic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarRHa@a. Sold by Druggists 
in py Ag of the world. Be sure to ask 
for “ . Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
= other kind. Twenty-five cents a 





Habits of Earthworms. 

Earthworms are very laborious creatures; 
the upper crust of the earth is a maze of 
lanes, streets and avenues. This tunneling 
of the earth is very beneficial; air and 
water thus find their way below the surface. 
The farmer little realizes how much he is 
helped by earthworms. They swallow the 
earth, grind it up in their stomachs and do 
it ae finer than he can with his plough. 
Mr. Darwin says ten tons in an acre are 
brought to the surface by them yearly. Rich 
land has more worms than poor land. A 
naturalist in New Zealand estimated there 
were from 100,000 to 300,000 in an acre of 
some rich land he examined. Not only do 
they bring up earth from below they carr 
leaves down and thus enrich the ground. 
Under some circumstances these worms be- 
come luminous. In later years the earth- 
worm has been studied and pronounced 
to be a most wonderful animal. 


The largest post office building on the 
western hemisphere is being completed in 
Washington. 


I can’t take plain cod-liver 
oil. Doctor says, try it. He 
might as well tell me to melt 
lard or butter and try to take 
them. It is too rich and 
@ will upset the stomach. But 


you can take milk or cream, 
so you can take 


Scott's Emulsion 


it is like cream; but will 
teed and nourish when cream 
© will not. Babies and chil- 
dren will thrive and grow 
fat on it when their ordinary 
food does not nourish them. 
















properly digested ai 


c. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemises New York, 
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Tailor Made Suit $4.98 


SILK otis alseh mein ieee 
Lamb’sCelebrated FastColor 

LINED 

JACKET 





















4 All-wool Fine Twilled Serge, 
“ pry every way to others’ 
$10 Suits, Choice of electric 
blue,navy blue or black color. 
but 

send 

this advertisement with color de- 
sired; give bust and waist meas- 
\e\ ure, length of skirt (down front) 
from skirtband to bottom and 
we'll send the suit by express C. 
0.D. and allow you to try it 
on before you pay a cent, 
If found just as represented, a 











perfect fit and worth every penny 
of $10.00 then pay the express 
agent $4.98 and expressage. Pay 
nothing if unsatisfactory. 


THE SUIT is made by ex- 
pert men tailors 
over designs drawn by that king 
of Jadies’ tailors, M. LaRochelle, 
from Lamb’s Best All 
Wool Fast Color Serge, 
famous everywhere for its 
rich, soft bloom & beau- 
tiful appearance, 

The Jacket is made in 
latest single-breasted style, 
with tight-fitting back ana 
new fashionable sleeves, it 
is superbly trimmed with 
fine satin bands, artistic- 
ally double silk-stitched 
andelaborately lined 
with real French 
Silk of beautiful cci 
orings and exquisiic 

: S designs. The Skirt 
is splendidly lined, has new fan back, nobby welted seams, is 
four yards wide an’ hangs gracefully and stylishly; from start to 
finish the suit’s tailor-made and worth fully $10.00. 

If desired the skirt can_be worn without the jacket with a 
shirt waist. Write for Big Free Bargain Catalogue 
of other Suits, Skirts, Capes, Jackets, etc. 

THE W. LOUIS VEHON CO, 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago, Ill. 


ALL WOOL MATERIAL 





The Largest Insurance Company in the Werld, 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - 
AssETs, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - $253,786,437.65 
LIABILITIES, - - - - - = $218,278,243.07 
SURPLUS, - - - - -  $35,508,194.59 
Parip To Po.tcy-HOLDERS E 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - $462,997,250.71 


President, 





INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - 


$54,162,608.23 
$4,459,912.96 
$5,774,679.89 
$146,178.33 





The Famous Continental Hotel. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot znd Coid Running water, an‘ 
ligh:ed vy Electrici'y. 

RATES REDUCED, 
AMEKICAN PLAN. 
roc rooms, $2 50 perd+y. 125 rooms, $3 00 per doy 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day 125 rooms, $4.00 per ds} 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward 
European Pian, 

100 rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 cer day. 
125 rooms, $1.50 pe: day. 125 rooms, $2.00 perd y. 
(100) with Dath, $2.co anc upwar’. 

Steam Heat included, 


L. U. MALTRBY., Preprieter 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


To teachers—both men and women 
—temporarily out of a position and te 
those who may be teaching but whe 
have some leisure for other work, we 
can give an opportunity to earn 


From $20 to $40 a Week, 


in selling ANIMALS and our Teach- 
ers’ Libraries. Write at once for 
particulars, stating how much time 
you can give to the work and what 
experience—if any—you have had. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


61 Bast 9th St., - NEW YORK. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com: 
municating with advertisers, 





A Voice From the Arctic. 


Dr. F. A. Cook, who was with Lieuten- 
ant Peary on his famous North Greenland 
expedition, and which resulted in the 
closest approach to the pole attained up to 
that time, wrote the followimg letter to the 
Antikamnia Chemical Co., which will be 
of interest as showing how an approved 
product becomes far reaching in its work. 


New York City, N. Y. 
338 W. 55th St. 


/ 


Gentlemen :— 

The Antikamnia which you sent for use 
in the North Greenland Expedition, I used 
with gratifying results. 

For Rheumatism, Neuralgic Pains, as 
well as the pains whieh accompany the 
Grippe, it has no equal. 

Yours respectfully, 
F. A. Cook, M. D. 


Surgeon and Ethnologist of the North 
Greenland Expedition. 


An Interesting Study. 


A recent article on “ The Conflict of Dis- 
ease,” calls attention to a discovery which 
must be useful in fighting disease germs. 
It has long been customary to speak of dis- 
ease as a battle,—to say that the sufferer 
has subdued the disease or that the disease 
has vanquished him. It now appears that 
the patieat, instead of being an active con- 
testant, is really the battlefield. The real 
battle is fought out within him between the 
attacking disease germs and the white 
blood cells which strive to overcome them. 

Besides the red globules, there are in the 
blood white globules, tho they are much 
less numerous To make up for their small 
number, however, they are found elsewhere 
than in the blood. They migrate from 
tissue to tissue. They are very sensitive 
to the presence in the human organism of 
substances secreted by microbes. When 
such microbes exist in any part and their 
presence is revealed by the presence of 
toxins carried by the blood, these white glo- 
bules move toward the contaminated poiat 
and proceed to envelop and devour the 
bacteria that they meet. If they succeed, 
the patient recovers, but if they are van- 
quished by the number of their adversaries 
or the virulence of their secretions, the 
malady spreads and the patient is in peril 
of death. 

On this theory the most effective aid 
that can be given the sufferer is by assist- 
ing the blood corpuscle in the distruction 
of these dangerous germs, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the greatest victories in medi- 
cal history have been won on this principle. 
The cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla are ac- 
complished by increasing and vitalising 
the blood corpuscles and eradicating im- 
purities and disease germs, and this medi- 
cine is a splendid reinforcement in the 
battle for health because of its peculiar 
power to make good blood, destroy all 
microbes, neutralize uric acid and drive 
out poisons, 

Its wonderful success in the cure of 
scrofulais wellknown. This disease taints 
the blood of millions, being often handed 


Swollen Neck 


Also Had Creat Difficulty With Her 
Heart— How Cured. 

“My daughter had a swollen neck and 
also heart trouble. After the least exertion 
she would breathe so hard she could be 
‘heard all over the room. She could not 
sweep the floor or even move her arms 
without affecting her heart. Her limbs 
were badly bloated. Her father insisted 
that she must take Hood’s Sarsa 
and we gave her about six bottles, when 
she was cured, and there has been no re- 
turn of her ailments.” Mrs. Emma 
THomas, North Solon, Ohio. 


Hood's sori 


parilla 
Isthe best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier, 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


e to buy, to 
Hood’s Pills cas; to opatate” sot 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seatrienn: 


9 BEAUTIPIER, 
Moth-Patches, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, r Hon es, Rash 


and every blemish 


— UBIFIES a8 WELL 





ful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle willlast 
six months, using it ev: day. Also Poudre 8ubtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 

For sale by all Denggiets and Fancy Goods Dealers 
crongbout The U. 8., Canadas and Europe. . 
mathe Ne ond gutee Fancy Gopie alr 

r 8, 

Jer-Heware of Base imitations. 1,000 Rewerd for 

arrest and vroof of any one selling the same 











ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Depots and Ferries b: 
direct. or by iranafor. 


Proprietors. 


Of easy access fro’ 
Broadway C. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 














READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tiening THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Woolen 
Dress Stuffs. 


French Barége, Nun’s Veiling, Crepons, 
Serge and Camel Hair Cloths. 


Mixed. Suitings. 


Check Plaids and Mixtures. 


Embroidered Robes. 


Droadovey Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY. 


Investigate and be Satisfied 


We Propese to Purchase New and 
Original Ideas. 


WE build houses and sell real estate; we want 
new ideas in this line, and haveap appropriated $20. $20,- 
000 to pay for 112 plans or ideas in housebuilding 
The — ee of the best plan will receive $2,000, 

eddownward. If you have good ideas, 

and Ly: $50 to invest i in a good, conservative and 

wil Bet perty of “ large promise” in Boston, which 

-~ jnvastigation, writ write bg pamphlet, 

mops, oto ving full We havohe of the division 

C) above 1 eae. joe .¥ offices in one 

building’ in Bosto early 20 years, and are 

well Enown pr By FROS BROS., P. O Box 
8696, Boston, Mass. 








Pictures for the 
School=Room. 


We have just published our illus- 
trated catalogue of pictures suitable 
for the school-room walls. It is 
the latest and most complete of its 
kind. A copy will be mailed for 
TEN CENTS in postage stamps. 


FRANZ HANFSTAENGEL, 
114 Fifth — New York City. . 


BRIGHT cease has 








Is not this statement worth investi if oe 

ae ae ee ria teat obliged 
ne; neither 

tocome to few York for treatm ts Examination 


and test of urine free of charge. ook 4 02., @x- 


Pompkine-corkin Gost a 0 Bridway, N.Y. City 


my Baby Carriage Sale. 


If any of our readers will cut this ie notice oat 
and send to 4 Ropback | & Co., Chicago, 
they will per you, free, by mail, “poston a 
dsome catalogue oot ee carriages in colors, 
with lowest C Chicago w! holesale prices, free exam- 
ination outer, tell you how to order, etc., etc.— 








Gar Course in Pattera Drefting for Schools, 
Address; AMERICAN Pee horivige tig Pus- 
LISHING Co., 1426 Arch St. Phi 


down from generation to generation. A 
thoro course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla com- 
pletely eradicates every vestige of scrofula, 
whether inherited or acquired. No iess 
beneficial are the effects of this medicine 
for malaria, salt rheum, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and rheumatism. 

It is exactly adapted to the needs of the 
system when recovering from debilitating, 
blood-poisoning diseases like typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, eae etc. In fact, its 
invigorating, lood purifying, appetite giv- 
ing qualities are so well known that people 
naturally turn to it when needing a medi- 
cine ‘of this kind. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the now famous Vick Seed House, of 
Rochester, New York, is celebrated by the 
annual catalog being issued in a beautiful 
Golden Wedding Edition. The display 
in artistic colors, ef flowers and plants, 
renders the book valuable for permanent 
preservation. It can be obtained almost 
free by a special arrangement which in- 
cludes packages. of seeds. 


Southern Railway’s New Train to the 
Sou 


On March 12 the Southern Railway, in 
connection with the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
will begin to run a new train from New 
York to Charlotte, Columbia, Aiken, Au- 
gusta, Savannah, Jacksonville, ’and Tampa, 
with immediate connection at Jacksonville 
for St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami and 
other points on the east coast of Florida. 

This train will leave New York at 2:50 
Pp. M. daily, and arrive at Augusta the fol- 
lowing day at 2:45 P. M., Savannah, 3:i5 P. M., 
and Jacksonville 7:40 P, M., making immed- 
iate connection with the “ Miami Limited ” 
on the Florida East Coast Railway for St 
Augustine, Miami and other points. Pull- 
man drawing room sleepers will be operated 
from New York to Aiken and Tampa, these 
cars being at present operated on the 4:20 
p, M. train from New York. 

This new train will also handle Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping cars from New 
York to New Orleans, and to Memphis via 
Lynchburg and Bristol. 

With the starting of this new train the 
Southern Railway is operating four fast 

assenger trains daily to the South, includ- 
ing the celebrated ‘ Florida Limited, ” giv- 
ing the traveling public the very best ser- 
vice ever enjoyed. 

For full information call on or address, 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
i Washington. 

Six-day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The third of the present series of person- 
ally-conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Saturday, March 18. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
én route ‘n both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary ex- 
‘pense for a period of six days—will be sold 
at rate of $ 4.00 from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton ; $31.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at that place. and 
good to return direct by regular trains 
within six days, will be sold in connection 
with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
Philadelp ia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents ; ee Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad 
street, Newark,.N.J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, 








DINNER SET 
FREE 


(Decorated or White, 112 and 
126 Pieces.) 


COLD | 


Wrrn On ty 30 Pounps or 
Ovr CELEBRATED 


SUN-SUN: 
CHOP 


SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH. 











This Tea is packed in 1-pound Decorated TIN 
Canisters to preserve the rich, fine, delicate flavor 
and great strength. Warranted to suit all tastes. 


LACE CURTAINS, WAT-HES, CLOCKS, TEA- 
SETS, TOILET SETS 


GIVEN AWAY 


with $5.00, $7.00, $10.00, and $15.00 Orders. 


Send this ‘‘ad” and 15 cents in postage stamps 
and we will send a 4-lb. Sun-Sun-Chop Tea orany 
other Tea you may select—and our New IIlus- 
trated Price List. 


REMEMBER THIS Is A SPECIAL OFFER To THE 
READERS OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P, 0. BOX 289. 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 





GREY INVIN IN INININININ ES RGR 


At the End of Your Journey you will nnd 
it a great convenience ‘o go right over to 


& The GRAND UNION HOTEL 

4 Fourth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 

g Central for shopping and theatres. 

K Raggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. & 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 
RGRHONINININ INES EG RGRORORH 








fq. FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
) Narii73 FURNISHED 25.00 01826. 
OME ARTY & orTHER soaret Best 


Pew LWEST- TROY N Eo leevuie 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF- 


SCHOOL BELLS s3328":t® 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Saltimore.Md- 


viv JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A neroush and scientific course = Long 
to the individual needs of writers. 
established. 
Instructors “anereeel and ctcmen abe 
Students successful and pliéased, Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
“a catalogue. Itissentfree. Address, 
‘Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No 34 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


PAINTER’S INTRODUCTION. 
With Annotated Selections, $1.25 | Without Annotated Selections, 


PITHY EXTRACTS FROM TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 


“No other | book bong I know can compare wane it in the treatment of the subject.” 
“ Tt is oe the best in its line that I have 


$1.00 





“T think ve — of Kt -t expec i to use it in ie lt inie Mhearnian classes this term.” 

, - been ua just ove re +-“y it and its arrangement as with his. English Literature, and we 
have been for wo Ae 
th mygolt an + the teacher of. literature like it very much, and prefer it to other books on the 

same - 

“Tam .- favorably impressed with the plan and scope of the work.” 

“The boo very gives me the gf®atest satisfaction. The matter and arrangement are excellently 
adapted to our work.” 


With Portraits, C correspondence invited, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 9-11 E. 16th St., N. Y. 
SEND NO MONEY WITH YOUR ORDER, cut this 


ze = ~- tube ova | ae 
igh 
found 


pot “ind it 
ar, on exactly as re 
ual to machines others sel PA 900.00, sed THs THE 
GREATEST BARGAIN YOU KVER mnD OF, pay your 
$15 


aad trelgnt Our Spegial Of Offer Rat's] 50 
oh TRIAL in your own home, and 


ers and the mAs wi ails for each 600 miles. 
oy Keg 4 aL. aif. 


T THRE 
sonee 7 
bet 8 $15.30 eas cae GARINE ET reine aa 
unknown concerns 


a makes and 
° 
Oo copy our ad- 
rtisments, offering unknown machines under various names, with 
arious inducements. eee some friend in Chicago and learn who are 
SLIABLE AND WHO ARE N 
has every MODERN IMPROVEMENT, 
EVERY GOOD POINT OF EVERY miei 


rHE BURDICK invsg."22 


FECTS OF NONE. MADE BY THE BES MARE IN AMERICA, 





nation. ou can examine it a ba neares 


T 





THE BEST MATERIAL 
MONEY SOLID QUARTER SAWED OAK DEQP DESE 


Puno spice BS one illustration shows machine Tine glowed, (head drop- 

ping from sight used as @ center table. or the other 

‘ength tabi Sable and head in, place for sewite, & taney 

p> bh. ees jon frame, carved, paneled, embossed 

decorated cabinet finish finest nickel drawer pulls, rests on 4 cas- 
ters, ball bearin adjustable t: treadle, genuine Smyth iron stand. 

Finest large High Arm hei — four motion, see self threading vibrat- 

ing shuttle, automatic bo t.. justabi: pacone tension 

stable presser foot, tmaproved shuttle 

is handsomely decorated 





liberator, snoseved loose wheel ea) 
carrier, patent needle he bar, patent dr GKEL TR 


GUARANTEED the tent the lighten renal mert nearest noiseless modiins, 

Boas pe ace 

and then aoe you are ting 844.00 "08 ze gelisas 840 0. 00 

$15. 69,,1E To DELAY. (Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoreuah roughly reliable.—Editor. you aay you te 

=the SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.) Chicago; il. 
SB Ow BS VS VS OSS H4E BE GHEE OU oO 


OUTLINES FOR 


PRIMARY AND 
KINDERGARTEN 
CLASSES 


IN THE STUDY OF NATURE AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


Arranged by Months. 
By E. MAuD CANNELL and MARGARET E, WIsg, of the Ypsilanti (Mich.) 
State Normal School. 


The Outlines are arranged, first by Months then by Weeks. The 
Topic for each week being given with full outline for its presentation—the 
Songs, Games, and Stories that accompany it, the Gifts, the Modeling, 
Cutting, Pasting, etc. The correlation of the kindergarten’ work with the 
study of nature is very interesting and will eer beautiful results. The 
-book contains about 300 pages and is nicely bound in cloth.’ Price, 750., mez. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 6! East Ninth Street; New York, 
RVVAVTVTTVTVVVTVSD 2004S TUT80TT 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE. MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Book te 
kind of fancy — 
with ovary machine. 


and exam: Sada tle coma ine, compare it 
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Joun A. Haux, President. Henery 8. Lez, Vice-President. Henny M. Pures, Secretary 
—" YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
Premi Income y. iaahener $4,101 Pe, - $2,434,882. 14 75.09 
um OTS. c'9.< «400 ane oc ceccee . 
Income from Interest and Rents. 468,205.25 942,648.40 - 479,448.15 108.51 
MNEs coe n0cs-seipsoah $2;130,748.96 $5,044,574.25 $2,918,825.29 186.75 
ASSET. ideas cea Wipe sees Sven ts it $9,565,522.65 $12,469,925. 180.86 
MOUNT INSURED.............6...4 ¥ 00 15,678,488.00 $66,197,899. 188.79 
GUMMEED, « concscccst=ssucke vuchvndt Mi 61 $1,969,508.16 $1,208,975. 159.86 
its organization Th Mutual st tiem Com has paid to its -hold- 
4 : Ix DEATH CLAIMS, 817,807,708:20 en yy ag on 





| Planetary Peneil Pointer 










Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the it. Preserves the 
pettest lead Saves ts cost in the Srledel of 
d. Cleanly, convenient, use’ 
n itade only by A. B, DICK COFPANY R 
162-154 Lake St., Chicago, 47 Nassau St., New York, §- 














Save Repair Bills. 


o> 
n the purchase of a typewriter do 
not lose sight of the fact that many 











The ” $initt Premier 
Cupewriter 


is built on scientific principles, is of 








to buy. OP 00 00 C0 OO 80 60 OO 00 OP 08 00 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse N }\., U. 8. A. 
FRENCH, GERMAN 


ANGUAGES SPANISH ITALIAN 


L Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 





the pres- ence of the — 
teacher. Terms for 
membership sta .- 
each Lan- 


questions answered and all exercises sonics te tate a 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, a5 cents. Send ‘for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 


=a IN 10 WEEKS, 


Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. CO. 











“AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. erms Liberal. 
Write at once.’ 


E. L. KELLOGG &CO., Publishers 





prs Dec. 35, 1898, $22,035,448.27 nate $20,075,945.33. 


Surplus, $1,959,503. 





61 B. 9th Street, New York. 








